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You Ll find the landscape makes for a great escape in Lawton 
Fort Sill. Choose to hike and camp in the rugged outdoors of the 
Wichita Mountains, the oldest managed wildlife preserve in the 
United States, Explore nature's beauty in over 22,400 acres of 
wildlife habitat, or fish and boat on one of our many lakes, Lawton 
Fort Sill— ft's easy to see we offer you the nature of thmgs to 
come 


629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton, OK 7350) 
580.355.3561 
800.872.4540 
www.leci.org 
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MEET OKLAHOMA 


son. Children** church 





Only these few... 

Rita McLanahan 405/330-0031 
Jearinic Messina 405/330-0031 
Dennis Nevius 405/330-2626 


IN ADA 

Barbara King 

580/436-5588 

IN ADAIR 

Rose Moore 

918/785-2938 

IN ALTUS 

Diane Dykens 

580/482-062 1 

IN ARDMORE 

Margaret Clark Brown 

580/223-2100 

Tom Love 

580/226-9979 

IN BARTLESVILLE 

Karen Boyd 

918/337-0711 

Liz Fugate 

918/335-3833 

Steve Martin 

918/335-3833 

Brenda Pierce 

918/337-0711 

Pat Schafer 

918/331-2121 

Donna Skeliy 

918/337-0711 

Kay Sowers 

918/337-071 1 

IN BLACKWELL 

Carla Sandy 

580/363-2345 

IN BROKEN ARROW 

Come Egge 

918/251-4142 

Catherine Johnston 

918/645-8548 

Roselyn Kucera 

918/251-2252 

Naomi Med lock 

918/251-7446 

Connie Sipes 

918/251-4142 

Ron Sumner 

918/251-4142 

IN CLAREMORE 

Nell Clark 

918/343-8164 

Carolyn Peterson 

918/343-8167 

Tia Stout 

918/343-8165 

Pat Szot 

918/343-8166 

IN CUSHING 

Leslie Rise 

918/225-9793 

IN DUNCAN 

Jessie Murphree 

580/252-7800 

IN EDMOND 

Gary r Atchley 

405/330-2626 

Cecelia Beck 

405/359-8700 

Karen Blevins 

405/330-0031 

Ann Campbell 

405/359-8700 

Monty Churchill 

405/330-003 1 

Donna Coker 

405/330-2626 

Ba rba ra Cu n n u n gli a m 

405/359-8700 

Dan Cunningham 

405/359-8700 

Linda Davidson 

405/348-7910 

Robert Dugan 

405/359-8700 

Linda Finch 

405/348-4422 

Alice Fitzpatrick 

405/348-4422 

Connie C. Hamilton 

405/359-8700 

Robin Harris 

405/330-2626 

Charlie Herman 

405/330-0543 

Pat Hoge 

405/348-4422 

Susan H uffer 

405/330-0031 

Cynthia Hutcherson 

405/359-8700 

Ron Ivey 

405/330-2626 

Debra Johnson 

405/330-2626 

Carol Sue Manley 

405/348-7910 

Alan Mauldin 

405/330-8800 

Michelle Mauldin 

405/330-8800 

Mike McCreary 

405/722-1000 


Nancy Olney 

405/348-7910 

Frances Park 

405/340-4224 

Joe Pryor 

405/359-8700 

Marth Roach 

405/348-1133 

Nonna Rogers 

405/348-7910 

Judy Rutledge 

405/330-262 6 

Patti Scott 

405/330-003 1 

Kay Seaiy 

405/348-7910 

Don Tarnauskas 

405/341-1800 

Charles Tritthart 

405/330-2626 

Becky Wheeler 

405/359-8700 

Bill Wilson 

405/348-4422 

IN ENID 

Victoria Hanousek 

580/233-4040 

Mae Belle Jack 

580/233-2626 

IN GROVE 

Kav Gray 

918/787-6028 

Mary Bryan Penquite 

918/787-7755 

Victoria Perry 

918/786-9888 

IN GUTHRIE 

Sylvia Ochs 

405/282-0404 

IN GUYMON 

Keith Matthews 

580/338-1567 

IN HARRAH 

Marsha Nation 

405/454-6233 

IN LAWTON 

Young Brown 

580/355-3222 

Daisy C. Christian 

580/353-7496 

jay Kinder 

580/248-8460 

Barbara Moeller 

580/353-0300 

Max Sasscen 

580/248-8817 

Sandra Smith 

580/353-7496 

David Stephens 

580/357-0842 

Marilyn Weatherly 

580/357-0842 

IN M CAT ESTER 

Doryce PI u mice 

918/423-3122 

Randy Saumer 

918/423-3122 

IN MIDWEST CITY 

Pam Barton-Stober 

405/737-4466 

IN MUSTANG 

Marolyn Pryor 

405/745-8300 

IN NORMAN 

M a riles Bailey 

405/366-1111 

Maxine Bates 

405/833-6976 

Barbara Canfield 

405/329-1111 

Joanna Floyd 

405/329-1111 

Suzanne Foster 

405/329-0256 

Tony Graham 

405/329-0256 

Sharon Grissom 

405/366-7707 

Mike Hawley 

405/366-7707 

Scott He i pie 

405/366-7707 

Marian Ingram 

405/329-6976 

Marsha Jack 

405/366-7707 

Ruth Kelso 

405/329-0256 

Patti Krings 

405/366-7707 

John Lungren 

405/329-6976 

Al Mamary 

405/366-7707 


Robert Marriot 

405/329-1111 

Tom McAuliffe 

405/3294)256 

Andy Newman 

405/329-0256 

Susan Raley 

405/329-0256 

Barbara! Richardson 

405/329-0256 

Kathleen Sullivan 

405/366-7707 

Dierdre Taylor 

405/366-7707 

Walt Terrell 

405/329-6976 

John Tune 

405/979-7253 

Holly VanAuken 

405/366-7707 

Sallie Vawter 

405/360-5635 

Tracey Veal 

405/329-1111 

Rose Wilderom 

405/366-7707 

Nancy Yoeh 

405/329-0256 

Rachel Zelbv 

405/366-1111 

IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

Alice Allen 

405/948-7500 

Kay Ayers 

405/340-1550 

Zoe Barten 

405/528-0044 

Mary Berry' 

405/631-2500 

Claudine Branch 

405/946-9943 

Fran Brooks 

405/751-4848 

Kermit Brown 

405/755-4422 

Marie Burroughs 

405/848-8671 

Victoria Caldwell 

405/721-4800 

Priscilla Carder 

405/691-1127 

Leslie Carnes 

405/946-0857 

Roberta Carrier 

405/755-9052 

Linda Childers 

405/672-7630 

Philip Churchill 

405/755-4422 

Mary Clements 

405/843-8448 

Holly Clifton 

405/843-8448 

Kathleen Coffin 

405/7224000 

Norma Cokeley 

405/751-4848 

Paula Collins 

405/752-9660 

Norma Coppcdge 

405/753-7272 

Alice Dahlgren 

405/843-8448 

Dawn Davis 

405/843-8448 

Linda Daxon 

405/748-8500 

Jeanne Eckels 

405/755-4422 

David Eldridge 

405/721-6435 

Pat Emerson 

405/354-1871 

Henry Gompf 

405/948-7500 

Jerry' Goodwin 

405/755-9052 

Nita Grimes- Cook 

405/741-7425 

Janet Gungoil 

405/755-4422 

Barbara Harris 

405/755-9052 

Linda Hatfield 

405/691-1127 

Delaine Hockett 

405/752-9660 

Shorty Huber 

405/722-3344 

Shirley Hunyadi 

405/751-4848 

Karen Johnston 

405/528-0044 

Marjorie Kelley 

405/948-7500 

Betty' Kennedy 

405/478-0430 

Seth King 

405/691-3665 

Steve Kyle 

405/720-7400 

Betty Lejeune 

405/753-7200 

Wanda Looper 

405/755-4422 

Leslie Lynn 

405/755-4422 

Mike Malone 

405/799-5531 

Patti Marshall 

405/848-8818 

Dana McGuire 

405/843-8448 

Ed McNamara 

405/691-8811 

jack B. McWilliams 

405/751-4848 


Ginger Mercer 
Emily Minks 
Sue Moore 
Joyce Painter 
Sarah Planer 
Bill Poertner 
David A, Poindexter 
Drue Ridley 
John C Roberts 
Rowell Sargeant 
Jerri Shepherd 
Morrie Shepherd 
Maggie Shirk 
Larry R. Shuler 
Dottie Smith 
Richard Smith 
Joan Stamman 
Kenna lays 
jim Tilly 
Marilyn Torbett 
Pat Townsend 
Jamie Veitch 
Genie Vinson 
Hope White 
Mary Whittington 
Elaine Williams 
Freda Wolfe 
IN OWA5SO 
Bob Batchelor 
CP, Byers 
Cheryl Chaloupek 
Martha Conn 
Brenda Lawrence 
Julie Mullinax 
Lynn VanDeventer 
IN PONCA CITY 
Ernest Kelly 
Beverly Poet 
IN SAPULPA 
Mary Carter 
IN SHAWNEE 
Sue Gorman 
Bettie Hall 
Pat Hendricks 
IN STILLWATER 
Jack Allred 
Sherri Bastion 
Kay Burns 
Helen Cole 
Mary Davenport 
Pam Ellis 
Sandra Ingram 
Alane LeGrand, PhD 
Dolores Lemon 
Anne McMurtry 


405/755-4422 

405/848-8818 

405/737-0202 

405/721-6077 

405/737-0202 

405/752-4700 

405/810-0002 

405/848-7006 

405/948-7500 

405/748-8500 

405/348-7900 

405/843-8448 

405/691-0084 

405/677-8393 

405/751-4848 

405/748-8500 

405/948-7500 

405/751-4848 

405/602-6711 

405/843-7677 

405/631-2220 

405/721-4800 

405/948-7500 

405/722-3344 

405/691-2556 

405/330-0031 

405/948-7500 

918/274-1600 

918/272-0809 

918/272-0809 

918/274-1600 

918/272-0809 

918/274-4300 

918/274-1600 

580/762-6653 

580/762-0400 

918/224-5915 

405/275-0928 

405/275-8382 

405/275-8182 

405/747-9900 

405/743-4440 

405/743-4440 

405/743-4440 

405/372-8326 

405/780-1 126 

405/533-3800 

405/624-2626 

405/372-5151 

405/743-4440 


Grace Provence 

405/377-1000 

Page Provence 

405/377-1000 

Susan Simon 

405/743-4440 

Nancy Wilguess 

405/743-4440 

Pat Williamson 

IN TULSA 

405/743-4440 

Judy Acklin 

918/481-1555 

Ruth Adams 

918/481-8229 

Helen Allen 

918/749-8374 

Sara Argabright 

918/496-8822 

Linda Bacher 

918/492-5333 

Toni Bales 

918/691-5100 

Judy Ballard 

918/254-0600 

Burte Banks 

918/481-8313 

Margaret Bannochie 

918/254-0600 

Sue Bayliss 

918/481-1555 

Bruce Berman 

918/481-8333 

Virginia Billings 

918/254-0600 

Lynne Blissit 

918/749-8374 

Jan Briggs 

918/481-8200 

Arlynda Bright 

918/254-0600 

Michael H. Brockman 

918/492-5900 

Ron Buckner 

918/254-0600 

Susan Burke 

918/254-0600 

Ruth Cahill 

918/254-0600 

Jane Courtney 

918/250-8274 

Barbro Cox 

918/749-8374 

Sylvia Dean 

918/744-4565 

Natalie First 

918/749-8374 

Kathy Frazier 

918/481-8256 

Vennettea Garrett 

918/665-1100 

Bill Gotcher 

918/712-4310 

Ann Harral 

918/747-4400 

Mary Hess 

918/712-2252 

Jo Hill 

918/499-7181 

Norma Hollinger 

918/369-1586 

David Hughes 

918/746-6000 

Cindy Jamieson 

918/481-8200 

Sandy Jarvis 

918/712-2252 

Dee Dee Jesiolowski 

918/492-5900 

Karen Jones 

918/746-6000 

Renee Kaplan 

918/481-8301 


Twila Keeley 

918/254-0600 

Dee Kessler 

918/284-4470 

Curtis Kretchmar 

918/749-8374 

Omajean Lansdown 

918/496-2252 

Carolanne Mahan 

918/492-0055 

Evelyn Majors 

918/524-3620 

Sherrie Marsh 

918/488-1844 

Chris Martin 

918/481-8290 

Patsy Mastin 

918/481-8200 

jane Maxey 

918/494-3030 

Shirley Miller 

918/663-2144 

David Momper 

918/254-0600 

Barbara Morton 

918/492-2000 

Kathy Nanny 

918/492-5900 

Suzanne Penni 

918/481-8327 

Patty Perdue 

918/492-5900 

John Ragan 

918/712-1116 

Rexine Reynolds 

918/622-2920 

Penny Richardson 

918/254-0600 

Ray Richardson 

918/254-0600 

Kenneth C. Robinson 

918/496-2252 

Ken Rutherford 

918/481-8200 

Barbara Schreier 

918/481-8200 

Dub Shaw 

918/747-4400 

Richard Stephens 

918/664-0307 

Barbara Stieh 

918/254-0600 

Julie Tetsworth 

918/481-8200 

Claudette Wheeler 

918/481-8200 

Paul Wheeler 

918/665-8559 

Ann Zoller 

918/492-5900 

IN TUTTLE 


Russ Sebring 

405/381-2522 

Sandy Sebring 

405/381-2522 

IN WEATHERFORD 


Judy Hartsell 

580/772-8045 

Bruce Magi 11 

580/772-7101 

Terry Magill 

580/772-7101 

Judy Overton 

580/772-14 1 4 

IN YUKON 


Bill Bateman 

405/324-2812 

Lee Kieffer 

405/354-5243 

Clem McWhorter 

405/354-2155 


...hold the 
Highest Degree 
in Real Estate. 


We’re Certified Residential Specialists 


CRS 

Council of 
Residential 
Specialists 


Contact us today. 

Oklahoma Chapter website: www.crs-ok.org 

Council of Residential Specialists I -800-462-884 1 . www.crs.com 
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TODAY 


On the coven Natural Falls 
State Park in northeastern 
Oklahoma and its seventy- 
severvfoot waterfall. 
Photograph by Kim Baker. 

Left, canoes on the Mountain 
Fork River at Beavers Send 
Resort Park. 

FEATURES 

30 

Our 50 State Parks 

From gigantic resorts to 
natures nooks and crannies, 
Oklahoma has fifty outdoor 
havens near and far from city 
life. Afraid there tent one close 
to you? Our map pinpoints 
where each is located within 

our borders. 



32 

Stone and Timber: 

The CCC Legacy 

Using only natures elements, 
men from one of the federal 
governments most successful 
social programs built the base 
of our state park system. Paid 
$30 per month, these men re- 
defined Oklahoma's landscape. 
By Bub L Bhtckburrt, PhD 



35 

Golden Valleys and 
Diamond Deserts 

Pure eye candy. This thirty- 
five page photographic 
portfolio is the ultimate 
collection of breathtaking 
views and stunning scenery 
documenting the diversity of 

Old aho m as s t ate pa rks . 

By Kimberly Mattel? 



70 

This Land Is Your Land 

Call it a creation story: Okla- 
homa's park system, started by 
the CCC lit the thirties and 
revved up by a boom in the 
fifties, has long been tasked 
with the important agenda of 
acquiring and preserving our 
lands for the enjoyment of all 
By Chad Love 
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Editor's Letter 8 

Horses, cannonballs, and 
tea rs at West e r n Hills 
Guest Ranch, 

Feedback 1 0 


Readers comment on family, 
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% Oklahoma Today . 


Marketplace 1 2 

From historic native stone 
charm to luxe honeymoon 
appointments, happy 
hideaways await at nine 
state park cabins. 

Calendar 15 

Woody Guthrie Folk Festival 
in Okemali and Alabaster 
Caverns' nighttime bat watch 


The Range 19 

The essential list of the hesr 
state park golf holes and an 
inside look at the Heavener 
Runes tone legend 

Getaway Guide 87 

Gift shop? Stables? Boat 
dock? The answers to these 
questions and more in our 
informative facilities guide. 


Events Guide 90 

Musicians are fiddlin 
around at Western Hills 
Guest Ranch at Sequoyah 
State Resort Park, 

The End 96 

From off-roading in the 
state s largest sandbox to 
legendary cave dwellers, 
Oklahoma is truly unique. 


CONTENTS 
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C O NIR I BUTORS 


Writer Chad I x>ve and his family — wife 
Jo Lynn and three-year-old son Brayden — 
visit dieir hometown Boiling Springs Scare 
Park ar least three or four times a week, 
making him rhc ideal candidate — and 
outdoor enthusiast— to write about the 
legacy of our state parks. In 'This Land 
fs Your Land'* (page 70), Love was struck 
by the passion that Oklahomans have for 
their public land* “There’s a huge amount 
of pride and affection for these places, and 
that enthusiasm becomes evident when you 
scan asking questions,” says Love, When 
not writi ng for Oklahoma Today, he works 
as a freelance writer for The Oklahoman and 
People, and recendv dosed a photography 
exhibit at Wood wands Plains Indians & 
Pioneers Museum. 




Without editorial interns, Oklahoma 
Todays accuracy and content would be 
compromised. This spring. Shawna Parks of 

Enid, left, and Kimberly Mauck of Coleman 
worked hard on this State Parks issue. Each 
claims a favorite park. Parks, who graduated 
from University of Central Oklahoma in May 
and wrote the timeline for “This Land Is Your 
Lind” (page 70), says of Lake Keystone State 
Park, “Nothing beats swi naming i n one of the 
hidden coves as the sun starts to go down,” 

For Mauck, who graduated in May from the 
University of Oklahoma and wrote “Golden 
Valleys and Diamond Deserts” (page 35), 
LakeTexoma Resort Park is special because 
her husband Jay proposed there* 


“Being blessed to have a career 
working with parks is a gift of great 
magnitude,” says Kris Marek, director 
of conservation and planning for the 
state parks, resorts, and golf division of 
the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Department. A law degree, a masters 
degree in regional and cirv planning, 
and nearly thirty years of experience 
have made Marek one of Oklahoma's 
premier experts on the subject of state 
parks recreation and conservation* But 
it is her deep Jove of state parks that 
keeps her active. “1 have always recog' 
nized my passion for parks, but it took 
this challenge from Oklahoma Today 
to examine the personal origins of that 
passion,” she says. 
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© 20 W. Blue €tqss and Blue Shield ul O^Fahoma @ Regissered Mute Blue Ctoss and Blue Shield Association 
A Member til the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Assrctelion. an Association ol Independent Blue Cross and Blue SftieM Flans. 


It’s Time To Recognize 
Those Who Make 
A Difference 



Know any 

Champions of Health? 


Help us honor one of those individuals or 
organizations that makes a difference in the 
health of our communities. There are nine 
award categories, and a Fall 2004 event will 
honor the winners. Each of the winners' 
organizations or projects will receive a $1,000 
award to help further their efforts. Nominations 
must be postmarked by September 3. So 
please take the time to champion the 
Champions of Health in your community today. 

Go to www.bcbsok.com 


and dick on the Champions of Health link, 

or call 866-876-4376 
to request a nomination form. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahoma Presents: 

Champi * ns 
of Health 




The foci lhat there is recreation for everyone from the lillle tot to the grandfather is one big selling point 

for the Oklahoma lodge that should see 80,000 visitors in 1 963-64/' 

— Daily Oklahoman, 1963, on Western Hills Guest Ranch 



SALAD PLATES & SWIMSUITS 


t first learned bow ro dive at Western Hills, Never the swimmer my siblings 
were, 1 remember watching my older sisters looking lithe and tan — -and 
so much older than [ — in their glamorous swimsuits, and my brother 
performing the butterfly stroke for my grandparents and parents before dive- 
bombing each of us with cannonballs. They always picked the pool chaises and 
chairs near the deep end so we could be closest to the diving board. 

- My Western H i Ms s tories are s i m pie o ncs, s ha red by v i rt ual I y al 1 o ther 

Oklahomans; only the bees, parks, and anecdotes vary. I have little doubt 
that J could ask any native Oklahoman about her favori te state park, and 
Rv. she could name it instantaneously. Each person would have stories to tell, a 

favorite memory, a fuzzy recollection of general well-being and happy times. 
Reunions, church outings, launches at the boat dock, a fish on the line, lone 
HV walks am id the trees — these activities are goi ng on by the dozens as you read 

this, collecting private moments by the hundreds. State parks are tonics for 
our souls. 

And these parks are created for that very thing; quality of life, both 
ours and the plants, trees, and animals they protect. Its a sharing game, 
i a lesson in giving and receiving, and though some of us don't take 
Wl every oppormni ty to visit the parks on a regular basis, they somehow 
serve as mean i ngfu I benchmarks to ou r lives. 


J UST AS STATE PARKS WOULI >NT EXIST WITHOUTTH E1R DEDICATED 
cadre of employees, 

and factcheckers send a hearty thanks to each of the 1 30 


I he Oklahoma Today editors, reporters, 
or so individuals we called 
three, four, and samel imes five or six times to collect and verify information. I jed by 
Jeff Erwin, director of parks, resorts, and golf for the Oklahoma Tourism and Rec- 
reation Department, these park employees were infinitely helpful to us. We couldn’t 
have asked for more willi ng and able sources. Let them show you their stuff 


Throughout the decades, swimming and horseback 
riding hove been papular draws at Western Hills 
Guest Ranch at Sequoyah State Resort Park. 
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Renaissance Afuba Resort and Casino 


Book your next meeting in Oklahoma City or Wichita and reap the rewards. Oklahoma City and 
Wichita— two great cities that offer groups many diverse attractions, Oklahoma City offers the National Cowboy and Western 
Heritage Museum, Frontier City Theme Park and the Myriad Botanical Gardens, A revitafized downtown adds to the appeal. Wichita 
offers a wide range of attractions including the Wichita Greyhound Park, Prairie Rose Chuckwagon Supper, museums, professional 
and collegiate sports and theater. Bradley Fair is an upscale shopping and lifestyle center. 


Now with the Marriott Rewards 1 * Rewarding Events Program, your meeting in either of these two cities can be better than 
ever Here's how it works: $1 spent = 3 Marriott Rewards points or 1 frequent flyer mile** With Rewarding Events you 
can earn hotel stays worldwide, cruises and rail trips, golf, spa and ski packages, exclusive merchandise, frequent flyer miles, 
meeting credits and upgrades, and much more. Visit Marriottrewards.com or call 800-249-0800 for complete details on 
membership and rewards, 

Marriott provides a meeting experience that is simple and worry-free. The Marriott way includes decades of dedication to our 
guests and an unwavering commitment to service. 


Call 


800 - 947-9249 to book your next meeting or visit Marriottrewardingevents.com. 


^Xarnotl. 

HOTELS « RESORTS 


Oklahoma City Marriott 
3233 Northwest Expressway 
Oklahoma City 


Waterford Marriott 
6300 Waterford Boulevard 
Oklahoma City 


Wichita Marriott 
9J00 Corporate Hills Drive 
Wichita 


IT'S THE MARRIOTT WAY® 


*Musl be a member erf Marriott Rewards to participate To earn points by besting a meeting at paitiopafing Marriott Hotels & Resorts. JW Marriott Hoteh tt Resorts, Renaissance Hotels & Resorts, SpnngHift Suites or Courtyard 
by Marriott, you must sign a group contract with the hotel Safes/Marketing department 3 points pet U S dollar spent, up to 50.000 points per event, of I mile per U $ <to*lar spent; up ts 15.000 miles per event Must have 10 
or more foam nights pet night and/or cAler'Inqj to qualify Qualified charges include: gu«l room btocfcs, food end beverage, meeting room rentals, cnllec breaks, audiovisual equipment, props and more Taxes, jpaiunit-s and 
service lees are nor eligible lor credit. All Marrmtl Rewards terms and conditions apply 

Photos courtesy of the Oklahoma City Convention and Visitors Bureau; Wichita Greyhound Park and Bradley Fak 



Oklahomans are l he offspring of a rich variety of people who arrived on a maze of crossroads.' 

—Michael Wallis, in Oklahoma Crossroad s 


FeedBack 


Waiting in the Wrong Line 

I'm new to Oklahoma and am in the 
process of researching my husbands family 
history* He was born in Oklahoma and be- 
lieves his great-great-grandmother was full- 
blooded Choctaw. My research tells me that 
sites actually lisred as a Choc raw Freedman 
on the Freedman Roll. 

In “Ear and Away" (May/June 2004), Mary 
Logan Wolf talks about Oklahoma's African 
American community* She writes* “Civil War 
peace negotiations between the United States 
and the Five Civilized Tribes in 1866 dictated 

that blacks receive hill tribal membership...." 
and goes on to reference the black Freed men. 

As the family story goes* my husband s 
great-great-grand mother was lull-blood 
Choctaw* but when she got in line to get 
on the roll, someone told her she was in the 
wrong line, and she ended up in the line for 
blacks rather than Choctaw. Its difficult to 
trace heritage that far hack because so few 
records were kept, but l wonder il my hus- 
band and his family are entitled to any kind 
of tribal benefits. 

That section of the article really caught 
my eye* I had no idea Oklahoma has such a 
diverse culture* 

Mary Beth Atkinson 
NORMAN 


By George 

I loved reading about your home and the 
wonderful story regarding its history (“Room 
to G row, " M ay/J u ne 20 04 ) . The col u m n was 
another example of how Oklahoma Today 
makes me feel so much more connected to 
your state — and 1 am a Texan! Your citizens 
should be extra proud. 

David Lee 
DAliAS, TEXAS 

I e n joyed you r ed i to r i a I rega rd i ng G eo rge 
Forsyth* his talent, and your home. 1 have sat 
in the rooms and walked through the home. 1 
love Oklahoma history (plus, at my age, I am 
now a part of it!), and 1 always enjoy each is- 
sue of Oklahoma Today ♦ Thanks for sharing a 
small part of your personal life, and 1 will look 
forward to seeing die completed pot shop, 

Harrison Levy 
OKLAHOMA CFTY 

Buon Viaggio 

Your recent article “Far and Away” is ter- 
rific. I have probably traveled the state more 
than most (other than those running for of- 
fice) and love looking up Italians in our state: 
McAIester, Coalgate, Krebs, and Wi (burton 
were known to me; the others were not. 

As a second-generation, very proud Ital- 



ian American, l search out Italian culture 
wherever I live, and Oklahoma has not dis- 
appointed. Again, your article and map set 
the standard of outstanding journalism* 

J. Donald Copra, MD 
OKlAHOMACfTY 

Spreading the Gospel 

Next to attending the Oklahoma Harkrider 
Reunion held each summer at Reavers Bend 
Resort Park, my biggest delight in life is 
spreading the Sooner gospel here in Austin 
and reading Oklahoma Today * 

Until 1 can retire and get back to my native 
state* keep this magazine coming, 1 love it! 

Bob Harkrider 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 



WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

In 1884, a Native American settler from Georgia was buried tn one oF 
Oklahoma's northeastern state parks. Her graves ite monument had deteriorated 
by the 1 920s and, as a result, the headstone was moved to her family's home- 
stead. In May 2000, the marker was returned to the state park. At that time, 
park employees and area inmates built a rock monument; similar to the original. 
Do you know where the grave is located and who is buried there? 

Mail entries to Oklahoma Today , Attn: "Where Are You?" 15 North Robin- 
son, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, OK 73102, or send responses to editorial# 
oktahomatoday.com. Include your name and town. Entries must be received 
by July 10, 2004. Three winners will receive an Oklahoma Today T-shirt. 

The Saints Cyril and Methodius Russian Orthodox Church in Hartshorne was 
last issue's "Where Are You?" contest answer. Winners are Benjamin H. Odom of 
Norman, Kathy Sproule of Hartshorne, and Joy Ann Whitehouse of Sapulpa. 
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Wild for Flowers 

In the article, “The Wayside Flower” 
(May/June 2004), you mentioned some 
of die best places across Oklahoma to view 
wild Bowers, but you left out the most im- 
portant one — Interstate 35 in the southern 
part of the state. 

My grandmother, Mrs* Bess Snodgrass, 
always said that Texans could brag about 
their bluebonnets, bur they didn’t hold a 
candle to the coreopsis, Indian blankets, 
and Indian paintbrush in Oklahoma. In the 
1960s, when Interstate 35 was built in the 
Arbuckle Mountains, most of the coreopsis 
were located on old U.S. Highway 77. 

My grandmother, along with her yard 
man Willie, took buckets and shovels to 
the Arbuckles and transplanted hundreds of 
coreopsis and tickseeds to the Interstate 35 
right-of-way so people could see these beau- 
tiful Bowers as they pass through our state. 
They are still there today. 

When she died in 1 989, our family hegan 
presenting an annual award, the Bess B. 
Snodgrass Wild Bower Award, to a deserving 
Oklahoman who promoted wildBowers in 
their part of the state* 

WildBowers have been an important part 
of our family, from my grandmother to my 
mother to me* I reach elementary school in 
rural Norman, where we have our own one- 
acre plot of native Oklahoma wildBowers, 

You have a beautiful magazine. 

Sara Snodgrass 
NORMAN 


Wil-mal Wil-ma! 

I have just finished reading the May/June 
2004 issue of Oklahoma Today magazine. 
What wonderful stories and pictures! It makes 
me proud to be an Oklahoman* 

1 especially enjoyed Wilma Mankilfers “My 
Home at Man killer Flats* " When I finished 
this story, l kept thinking, where’s the rest of 
it? I hope she will write some more articles or 
even a memoir. I know she must have a lot 
more stories to tell* What a wonderful lady she 
is and what an example she has set. Tell her to 
please give us more. 

Ann Nelson 
CHICK ASH A 

Yotih r in luck, Arm. With coauthor Michael 
Wall is } Mankiller wrote her first memoir, 
MaiddUen A Chief and Her People (St. Mar- 
tins Griffin ) t in 1999. Her newest hook Every 
Day Is a Good Day, will he published this fall. 

Talkin' Toby 

Toby Keith and my parents are the rea- 
sons why I have subscribed to your wonder- 
ful magazine. I have always had a desire to 
live in your beautiful state* Quite a few years 
ago, my head was lifted towards Toby Keith 
and his awesome music and attitude toward 
life. 1 became a Toby Keith warrior through 
his fan club. 

When you named Toby Keith Oklahoman 
of the Year, it made me very happy. He truly 
deserves the recognition you have bestowed 
him— my favorite performer and my favorite 
state all wrapped up in a nice package* 

After that, ) just had to subscribe to your 
magazine. Now I can expand my knowledge 
of what Oklahoma has to offer. A couple of 
years ago, my parents and two of my brothers 
moved to Bowlegs, Oklahoma, I have already 
been to Oklahoma and have visited quite a few 
of the attractions. It is a beautiful state with 
beautiful people. 

My subscription to your magazine wall help 
me plan my trip back to Oklahoma more 
thoroughly* I am so excited to return because 
J have read so many great stories and found 
many more places to visit. 

Thank you for letting me be pan of 
your state with my subscription to Okla- 
homa Today. 

Wendy L. Gagne 
SABATTUS, MAINE 

A Veteran's View 

My name is Bobby G* Archer, and I was 
born and raised in Sapulpa, Oklahoma. My 
friend, Mrs. Kennon Garvin, got me my first 


subscription to Oklahoma Today several years 
back. I enjoy it so much and now subscribe for 
my cousin in Sapulpa and for an ex-Sapulpan 
who lives in Si mi Valley, California* 
f joined the U.S* Navy in 1945 and was in 
boot camp when World War 11 ended. All my 
buddies went home, hut 1 had to serve my four 
years. I was on the USS Iowa, USS Topeka, and 
USS Duluth. 

I really en joy your magazine, and f read 
it from front to back* I now live in Temple 
City, California, and would love to hear 
from any Okies. 

Bobby G Archer 
TEMPLE cny CALIFORNIA 

Mea Culpa 

In last issues "Papal to the People” article 
(page 26), we omitted the dates of the Etruscan 
Treasures exhibit at the Mahee-Gerrer Museum 
of Art in Shawnee. The exhibit began June 1 ami 
concludes October 31. 

STATELY WRITING 

With 181 entries, the inaugural Okla- 
homa Today Writing Contest, sponsored 
by Full Circle Bookstore, was a Fantastic 
success. The grand prize of $500 went 
to Kent Lee Hawkins of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, for his heartwarming short 
story about a northeastern Oklahoma 
coon hound breeder, "Mister Bob." 
Hawkins's piece will be published in 
the September/October 2004 issue. 

Two writers received $150 second 
prizes, Lynda Stephenson of Edmond 
for "My Mother's Book" and Wanda 
Van Winkle of Oklahoma City for 
"Box I ess." The three top writers also 
received $ 1 00 gift certificates from Full 
Circle Bookstore. Three writers received 
Honorable Mention prizes, two-year 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today: Ann 
Adams Cleary of Bartlesville for "Helen 
at Hallett," Julia Harmon of Tecumseh 
for "Wanda Jackson Day," and Mark 
Price of Oklahoma City for "Mrs. Barber 
Remem be r s — 1 907 . " 

Judges were award-winning writer 
Rilla Askew, World Literature Todays 
editor in chief David Draper Clark, and 
Full Circle owner and Oklahoma City 
philanthropist Jim Tolbert. Thank you to 
all who participated. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of read- 
ers. Letters ore subject to editing and must include 
name, address, ond a daytime phone number. 
Send letters to: Oklahoma Today t Aftn: Editor, 

15 North Robinson, Suile 100. Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102. or fax to (405} 522-4583. Address 
electronic moil to letters@oklohomatDday.com. 
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MARKETPLACE 


State park cabins offer a warm hominess, forested seclusion, bountiful wildlife 
and a peaceful atmosphere ," — Doily Oklahoman , 1984 


CREATURE COMFORTS 


Oklahoma state 
parks offer more 
than mere scenic 
wonders — here, 
you can sleep 
away your 
worries amid the 
knotty pine and 
lakefront views. 

By Steffie Corcoran 




Unlimited Access ▲ 

Green leaf Scare Park manager Steve Williams calls it "the 
most popular cabin in the state/* Cabin on the Lake, built 
bv volunteers from the Oklahoma Chapter of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America in 1994, meets all Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act (ADA) standards. Besides an impressive lake view, 
the cabin contains creature comforts that give the disabled a 
measure of freedom. $60 per night for disabled guests, $100 
fo r o there . Two -nigh r in i n i mu m , (918 ) 487- 5 1 96. 


It's Number OneJ A 

Ten killer Srare Parks 
number-one cabin is Cabin 
#1. Enhancements from 
2002, including log siding 
and new tile flooring and 
furniture, have added to the 
in- the- woods ambiance. T hese 
updates, combined with an 
unparalleled lake view and 
out-of-the-way location, have 
transformed Cabin #1 into a 
favorite honeymoon spot. $73 
per night. (918) 489-5641. 



It's Not Easy Being Green M 

Lime green? The hue once adorned 
the inside of historic Colston 
Cabin at t-ake Murray Resort 
Park — including the interior logs 
and rock walk In 1 998, regional 
manager Bryce Todd, armed 
with a power washer, excised the 
citrusy paint, then tore out the 
dropped ceiling and installed a new 
roof Today, the lakefront cabin 
sleeps twelve and books a year in 
advance, Colston Cabin, $275 per 
night. (580) 223-6600. 
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Take Me to the River A 

Thoroughly modern or heavily 
historical, you’ll hod comfy 
digs at Beavers Bend Resort 
Park, The eleven popular 
riverfront cabins sleep six and 
i nd ude stocked kitchens , 
wood 'burning fire stoves, 
and large decks with views 
of the Mountain Fork River. 
Diminutive Cabin 47, built by 
the CCC in the 1 930$, sports 
a slate front porch and stone 
fireplace. Riverfront cabins, 
$130 per night; Cabin #47, 

$80 per night, (580) 494-6300. 


MARKETPLACE 13 


CCC-ozy ▼ 

Located at the end of a row 
of cabins liberally spaced for 
privacy. Cabin #1 was the first 
built bv the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps at Robbers Cave Re- 
sort Park. The small dwelling, 
often called the “honeymoon 
cabin,” offers a mountain view 
of pine and oak forests dotted 
with dogwood and redwood. 
Inside, the charming cabin spans 
a snug-as-a-hug 400 square feet. 
Its pine flooring and knotty 
pine bead board combined with 
rough-hewn pine siding make 
for a lodge fed. Canoeing and 
horseback riding are nearby day- 
time pleasures. $98 per night, 

(918)465-2562. 


Between Two Worlds A 

Boiling Springs State Park guests get a wilderness fix near 
Woodwards city trappings. From the multiuse trails to the 
namesake bubbling waters, outdoor pursuits reign. Two 
duplex cabins and four individual cabins include fireplaces, 
stocked kitchens, and great views of Shaul Lake. Each sleeps 
four and rents for $65 per night. (580) 256-7664, 


Amour Amenities A 

"They re what you’re looking 
for to rekindle that romance,” 
says Lake Keystone State Park 
reservationist Donna Larson 
about dreamy Hilltop Get- 
a- Way and Paradise Cottage, 
Both adult-only cabins have 
the same floor plan and lovey- 
d o vev ame n i t i es: two- pe rso n 
whirlpool tub, rock fireplace, 
lake view, and a measure of 
seclusion. Bring a bottle of 
wine — or rwo. $140 per night 
with a two-night weekend 
minimum, (918) 865-4991, 


Far from the Crowd ^ 

What does rhe Rendezvous 
cabin, Cabin #1 at Osage Hills 
State Park, provide? “Just good 
relaxing,” says park manager 
Rick Gevaert, Guests can settle 
in to the most sequestered of 
the parks native stone CCC- 
constructed cabins and, with 
no telephone or television to 
distract, snuggle in for the night. 
A fireplace, native stone patio, 
and the pleasing backdrop of 
bird song add to the mood. $65 
per night. (918) 336-4141. 






Fly-In Breakfast - Ponca City Airport 
Sand Drags - OK Off-road Motorplex 


July 4 _ m 

Freedom Festival - Lake Ponca 


July 10, 11 |„ . 

17th Annual Air Show - GOOFS Field 


July 16, 17, 18 J 

"Waterfest 2004" Hydroplane Races - Lake Ponca 

July 17 

Rhizomes Sale - Cann Memorial Garden 
Sand Drags - OK Off-road Motorplex 

July 28, 29, 30 & August 1 

Grand National Moto-Cross Races -AMBUC Raceway 

July 30, 31 

Crazy Days - Citywide Shopping Event 

August 7 '■* 

Fly-In Breakfast - Ponca City Airpdi^^L 

August 19, 20, 21 

101 Ranch Wild West PRCARode^Roaeo Grounds 

AugusT^S^7, 28, 29 ^ 

128th Annual Ponca Pow-Wow - White Eagle Park 
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from early on, evetylhing I did was colculoled to being elected to Congress. " 

— Carl Albert 


JulySparks 


By Shawna Parks 



Consider Old Glory 
wilh a Irip to one 
of many state 
porks celebrating 
Independence 
Pay. LokeTexoma, 
Robbers Cave, and 
Green tea I Stale 
Park are all hosting 
festivities, 


11 

Head to Okla- 
homa City for the 
National Cowboy 
ond Western Heritage 
Museum's annual Prix 
de West Invitolianol 
Art Exhibition and 
Sale. Begun in June, 
the show runs through 
September 5. 


18 ▼ 

The Ponca City 
Wateriest at Lake 
Ponca will float your 
boat today. Watch 
as drivers vie for the 
Noiion-al Boat Racing 
Association's No- 
tional Championship 
title on its final day. 
Races star! at noon. 


5 

Haven't heard 
enough "God Bless 
America"? Prague's 
July 4lh Celebro- 
lion is today al City 
Pork and includes 
a parade, games, 
color guord, and fire- 
works, 10 a. m, 




Today is the final 
day to see H 2 Ohl 
Fountains Galore! 
al ihe Myriad 
Botanical Gardens 
in Oklahoma City, 
where fountains of 
all shapes and sizes 
adorn the Crystal 
Bridge. 9 o.m.ta p 


13 

This week is Na- 
tional Therapeutic 
Recreation Week. 
Gel a little nature 
therapy wilh a camp- 
ing irip to peaceful 
Beavers Bend near 
Broken Bow. 



19 

See native ari in the 
Annual Compel! live 
Art Show at the Five 
Civilized Tribes Mu- 
seum in Muskogee. 
All arl is the work of 
Iribal members and 
is for sale, Through 
July 31 


26 ^ 
The average 
American eats 70 
hot dogs a year. Do 
your part by order- 
ing an extra-long 
cheese coney of 
your local Sonic in 
honor of National 
Hot Dog Month. 


20 

Planning a summer 
wedding? See the 
Geltin' Hitched 
Exhibition at the 
Sheerer Museum in 
Stillwater. Learn Ihe 
history of courtship 
and view vintage 
bridal dresses. 
Through July 3 1 . 


u ▲ 

Sing along with 
the "Talking Dust 
Bowl Blues* at the 
annual Woody 
Guthrie Folk Festival 
in Okemah Musical 
performances and 
children's events 
today through July 
18. 8 p.m. 



21 

Watch equestrians 
young and old com- 
pete at the American 
Buckskin World 
Championship Show 
at the Livestock 
Arena in Tulsa, 

The competition 
kicked oFf yesterday. 
Through July 25. 


28 

Hear your favorites 
by Ol r Blue Eyes in 
My Way: A Musical 
Tribute to Frank 
Sinatra a I the Civic 
Center Musk Hall in 
Oklahoma City, Tick- 
ets, $25, Through 
August 21 , Tonight's 
performance, 8 p.m. 


Take a trip to the 
1 8th century al the 
Amadeus Piano Fes- 
tival at the University 
of Tulsa campus. To 
night a! 7:30, hear 
featured guest artist 
Alan Chow, Through 
tomorrow. 


Delve into ihe life 
of the Little Giant 
from Little Dixie by 
visiting The Life of 
Carl Albert Exhibit, 
told through text 
ond photes at the 
Edmond Historical 
Society Through 
July 22. 


15 ▼ 

Baseball's first 
no-hitter was on ihis 
doy in 1 876. Sup 

port pitchers tonight 
as the RedHawks take 
on the Albuquerque 
Isolopes at ihe SBC 
Bricktown Ballpark in 
Oklahoma City. 

7:05 p.m. 


Have a berry good 
lime al the Black- 
berry Festival in 
Mcioud. The action 
sprouts at Veteran's 
Pork with blackber 
ries for sale in jam, 
felly, cobbler, and 
all by themselves . 

Th rough July 4 



r.L 


16 ▲ 

Throw on your green 
and yellow cap ond 
head to Fairview tar 
the National John 
Deere Two Cylinder 
Show at Ihe Mojor 
County Historical 
Complex, Todoy and 
tomorrow 8 a.m. 


23 

Drive lo Alabaster 
Caverns Stale Park's 
Selman Bat Watch. 
Try not to go batty 
as one million critters 
swarm out of their 
cave. Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday 
through July 3 1 . Res- 
ervations required. 


I scream, you 
scream, we oil 
sc ream for the Tuttle 
Ice Cream Festival, 
sponsored by 
Braum's Enjoy the 
parade and festival 
ot Schrock Park with 
icecream for $1 a 
scoop. 10 a.m. 


10 

Take a break from 
the heat at the 
Christmas in July 
Festival al Foss Stale 
Park, A lighted boa! 
parade, flea morkel, 
and fireworks are all 
wrapped up in one 
festival, Vesterday 
□nd today. 9 a.m 


17 

What fools fhese 
mortals be who don't 
attend the Midsummer 
Nights' Fair at Lions 
Park in Norman. 

The art, music, and 
children's shows will 
entertain you and 
woodland sprites 
alike, 6:30 p.m, 


24 

Nigh I owls, join 
the Under Cover of 
Darkness Tour at ihe 
Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge near 
Lawton to learn the 
nocturnal activities 
of local creepy 
crawlies July 17, 
24, 31. 8 30 p m 


29 

Load up the lawn 
choirs and lounge al ^ 
Chisholm Trail Pork 
in Yukon for a free 
concert, Every Thurs- 
day in July offers a 
chance to relax in 
ihe grass and listen 
lo o variety of music, 

7 p.m. 


31 

See Structures 
of Nature: 
Photographs 
by Andreas 
Feininger at 
the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History in Norman 
^Through January 17. 
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HdkNeJ<'iA£ric&i&. Oilfydroifc, & L'/oyd W ri&jkK 


Where the West was 


I n Bardesville, Oklahoma, the 
town that oil built, you can see 
roaming herds of exotic animals 
on an oil barons vast ranch, 
explore Frank Lloyd Wrights only 
skyscraper, shop for unique treasures 
and experience the art, culture and 
history of the American West. 


Birntsvillc Area Cnnvtmion and \ i si mrs mirtju 

201 SW Kcdcr * FO Bus 2366 * Bartlesville, OK ^4003 
8”-27 V2004 - 918-336-8708 


www.lnnAtPriceTower,coTfi * Bartlesville ■ 918.336,1000 


Where High Style Meets Frank Lloyd Wright's High-rise 






$175 ROMANTIC GETAWAY PACKAGE 


CELEBRATING ONE YEAR. 

INN STYLE. 


Celebrate our one-year anniversary with us at Inn at Price Tower. 
One Night Stay, Champagne, Fruit and Cheese Platter, 
and Dinner for Two in Copper Restaurant + Bar. 

Please call 918.336.1000 for reservations. 

Special expires 12/30/04 * $175 

j 

flic 

i I N N AT 

PRICyOWER 




■ AHT ANV** ajKGESS jA^KiS&rT .-AMF.5 ' 


Other people may nol have had high expectations for me, but I had high expectations for myself 

— Olympic medalist Shannon Mrller 


AugustParks 


SUNDAY 


8 ▲ 

Celebrate with (he 
Jtribe on Abe JasJ 6ay 
of the Kaw Nation 
Powwow, With 
gourd dancing, con- 
tests, and arts ond 
crafts, there's bound 
la be something 
beautiful to watch. 

1 p.m. 


15 

Jump on your 
Harley for the 2 1st 
Annual Just for Fun 
Run, hosted by Magic 
Wheels Motorcycle 
Club, Today at Rob 
bers Cave Resort Park 
near Wilburton is a 
religious service and 
□wards. 7:30 a,m. 


MONDAY 


Visit Anadarko for the 
oldest Indian-owned 
and operated fair. 

The American Indian 
Exposition will give 
you a chance to 
check out ceremonial 
dances and gobble 
up fry bread. Through 
Saturday 10 a m. 


Join the lemon sharks 
at ihp Oklahoma 
Aquarium in Jenks 
for Summer Sea 
Camp. Fiftb and 
sixtfvgraders will 
team about the big 
btue pond and its in- 
habitants. S:30 a m. 
Through Friday. 


22 

Ride to the Muscle 
Car Ranch in Chicka- 
sha for the 1 5th 
annual Swap Meet 
and Concert, begun 
on Thursday You 
can shop for cars, 
car ports, even neon 
signs Camping avail- 
able. 6 a.m. 


29 

Tired of camping in 
a lent? Try on RV. 
With more than 1 00 
models at the Green 
Country RV Show S 
Sale at Tulsa Expo 
Center, surely one 
will suit you. Noan- 


6 p.m. 
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The Athens 2004 
Olympic Games are 
broadcast on NBC 
August 1 3 through 
August 29. Keep an 
eye out lor Oklahoma 
Olympic hopefuls 
Guard Young, Shane 
Hamman, and Eric 
Guerrero. 


30 

Want to bool the 
Oklahoma heat? 
Head to the air- 
conditioned comfort 
of No Man's Land 
Museum in Goodwelt, 
where you'll also be 
educated about the 
area, Doors open at 
10 am. 


TUESDAY 


Youth meet wildlife, 
wildlife meet 
youth. Thai's the 
basis of the Junior 
Naturalist Program, 
Future naturalists 
will unite today at 
Li Hie Sahara Slate 
Park in Waynoka . 
10 a m. 


10 

At the Cattle Drive & 
T/ 0 jJ Jtkfe in Pawnee, 
cowboys bring the 
cows home, literally. 
Today, the herd will 
be at Buchanan 
Ranch, located be- 
tween Maramec and 
Pawnee. Through 
Thursday. 


17 

Terra cotta pots don't 
stack up against the 
Myriad Botanical 
Gardens Extreme 
Container Gardens 
Exhibit, With so many 
creative containers, 
you're sure to find a 
new way of potting. 
Through November 7, 


31 ► 

The Portraits of 
Survival exhibition at 
the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial 
Museum contains 
original works of 
art that hung in the 
Alfred P. Murrah 
building. Through 
January 31, 2005. 


WEDNESDAY 


Throw the pole in 
the back seat, dig 
for worms, and 
drive to Twin Bridges 
State Park far prime 
catfish ing. If the wife 
asks, just tell her it's 
National Catfish 
Month. 



11 

Break out a flapper 
draw and 
to the notional 
Broadway tour of 
Thorough^ Modern 
Millie. At the Tulsa 
Performing Arts Cen- 
ter through Sunday. 
Tonight's perfor- 
mance, 7:30 p m. 


18 

On Bad Poetry Day, 
why not treat yourself 
to some good stuff 
□t an area open-mic 
reading? Tonight, 
join other rhymers at 
Galileo s Bar S Grill 
in Oklahoma City 
for a versification 
Situation, 9 p.m. 


◄ 25 

Travel bock in lime 
with a trip down 
historic Route 66, 
The Edmond His- 
torical Society hosts 
Return to Route 66: 
Photographs from 
the Mother Road. 
Through October 9. 


THURSDAY 


5 

Don't miss From 
the Earth: Early 
Caddoan Pottery 
Revealed at the Price 
Tower Arts Center in 
Bartlesville. It's sure 
to be an enjoyable 
cultural experience. 
Through October 10, 


A 19 

Happy trolls at 
the 67lh Annual 
Freedom Rodeo and 
Old Cowhand 
Reunion. Rodeos t 
an lap tonight andl 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., 
and other festivities 
round things out on 
Saturday. 


26 

Didn't get enough 
Olympics? Try the 
Pioneer Senior Olym- 
pics in Stillwater, 
where athletes aver 
50 challenge one 
another in a variety 
of sports. Through 
Sunday. Competition 
starts at 7 a m. 



FRIDAY 


By Charly Arnold 


SATURDAY 


Monster Garage not 
on tonight? Head out 
to Tulsa Expo Square 
for the 2NR Tech 
Expo S Car Show. 
Find the loudest 
sound system or the 
perfect customized 
paint job. Through 
Sunday. Noon. 


13 

Mosey to one of 
the ncAicvn’s ddbst 
African-American ro- 
deos. The Okmulgee 
Invitational Rodeo 
provides all the usual 
events along with 
entertain men f and 
a parade. Through 
tomorrow, 8:30 p,m. 


14 A 

Wont to release 
same hat dr? Blow 
oh steam on the 
final day of the 
Bethany Balloon 
Fesl 2004. The skies 
above Eldon Lyon 
Park wfJI be full of 
the colorful airborne 
vessels. 2 p.m. 


◄ 21 
t it s the final weekend 
f In the American 
Bin: The Stieglite 
Brde at the Phillips 
SpCollecticn. The 
IrPhilbrook Museum of 
Ail in Tulsa basis this 
modern collection 
featuring works by 
Georgia O'Keeffe, 


27 

Still in Stillwater? 
Head to the Tumble- 
weed Concert Arena 
for College Days. 
This two-day event 
brings out some of 
country music's top 
headliners. Through 
tomorrow. Gales 
open at 5 p.m. 


28 

It's the last doy of 
the Travelers' Return 
Exhibit in Muskogee, 
where Oklahoma 
historian Grant 
Foreman's travel 
photographs are dis- 
played at the Thomas- 
Foreman Historic 
Home. 10 am. 
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CALENDAR 


It’s Time for Luxury Living 



Discover the Real Definition of Resort Home. 


Discover The Villas and Pointe Marin on Grand Lake. On the tip of Monkey Island at 
Shangri-La Country Club, these exquisitely-designed residences are the perfect retreat. At 
Grand Lake's most prestigious address, these luxurious, sophisticated homes are nestled at 
water's edge amid two championship golf courses, private marina, airport and the most 
breathtaking views oflhis noted Oklahoma playground. Palatial residences are individually 
appointed for your lifestyle with private pools, exterior fireplaces, separate guest cabanas 
and golf cart garages, from $ 500 , 000 . Enjoy comfort unsurpassed with generous floor plans 
from 2500 to 4000 square feet at Grand Lake's two magnificent resort home communities. 



FOU APPOINTMENT OR INFORMATION, CONTACT MAXSON SALES AT 1-877*257-4371 


Also Introducing Pointe Marin Condominiums, Elegant Riviera Style Living on Water's Edge. Prom 225,000. 


MIKE KLEMfcAE 
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Yours, Mine, and Ours 

Take fifty parks, more than 72,000 land acres, and a million and a hall visi- 
tors per year, mix them carefully, and w hat do you have? A recipe lor a hustling, 
seventy-one-year-old state park system with more activities to choose Irom 
than there arc days hi the year to experience them. 

In this special edition of The Range, you’ll find everything from bird watch- 
ing at Great Salt Plains State Park to hog- watching at l ,akc F.ufuula State Parks 
summer motorcycle rally — with dinosaur tracks and family reunions thrown in 
for good measure. 

Whatever your recreation persuasion, remember* where state parks are con- 
cerned, this land was made for you and me. 

A view of the sixteenth green at southeastern Oklahoma's Arrowhead Golf 
Course, which was nomed a Goff Digest four-star course in 2002. 



T H E R A N G £ 





All slate park gangers &re 
issued the same side arm, a 
Smith & Wesfeon ,40'Ciiiiber 
semiautomatic pistol. 


The Enforcer: 


Youth Before Beauty 


This summer, Junior Nafurafat 
sessions wilt be conducted of Alabaster 
Caverns (580/621-338 1 ), Boiling 
Springs ( 580/256-7664 J, and Little 
Sahara ( 580/824 * 1471} state parks . 


Talk about multitasking. For Oklahoma's state park rangers, safety 
is paramount* and that can mean many different duties. The men and 
women who don tan and green uniforms and iconic hats work hard to 
ensure the well-being of every state park visitor* “A park ranger is an 
EMS, police officer, county sheriff, and highway patrolman all rolled 
inro one ” says chief park ranger Larry Habegger. “The main responsi- 
bilities are to keep park visitors safe and protect 
our natural resources” — Brooke Demetz 


eSSENTIALS 


4, No, 16 at Lake Murray 

( 1 50 yards, par 3). Lined by a 
creek and waterfall, sixteen, 
above, plays deceptively long 
to a small, sloped green. 

5, No, 7 at Lake Texoma 

(528 yards, par 5). If you can 
hit a tee shot 300 yards and 
carry a second of 225, you'll 
be home in two. 

6, No, 16 at Cedar Creek 

(398 yards, par 4). This hole 
has a peninsula landing area 
to the left of the fairway. 

7, No, 1 1 at Fountainhead 
[555 yards, par 5] . This hole 
requires a tee shot to a slop 
ing fairway with a dogleg left 
and a long approach. 

8, No. 1 6 at Arrowhead 
(364 yards, par 4), A short 
hole that can be driven 

if you want to take the 
chance. You can see far 
miles from the green* 


Soy Scout troops, elementary d assess, and Brownies, 
take note. The Junior Naturalist program, which debuted 
in June, teams information-hungry youngsters with imthe- 
know naturalists at three Oklahoma state parks. 

ffs not just a walk in the park For participants, who 
learn to be responsible park users and earn their way to 
designation as an Oklahoma State Park Junior Naturalist. 

The program requires participants to complete one 
two -hour session. Then, they take a guidebook and finish 
the activities on their own. Just weeks after turning in the 
completed book, youngsters will receive an official certificate. 
Activities teach lessons ranging from keeping porks 
clean and litter-free to identifying trees and 
building bird feeders* 

"It's amazing/' says naturalist Mike 
Caywood, "There are kids in second or 
third grade who know more than I did 
when I first started out in this field," 

— Andrea Lopez 


Hard Hat 

Park rangers use 
traditional stiff-brimmed, 
dented campaign-style 
hats that protect their 
most valuoble assets, 
their heads. At least sixty 
hours of college educa- 
tion are mandatory for 
entry-level rangers* 


Green-Collar Class 

This chief's pin repre- 
sents the highest ranger 
level. Upper-level posi- 
tions are the equivalent 
of a sergeant, lieutenant, 
and colonel. 


Tee up for a list of the best 
golf holes at state park courses, 
selected by Craig Sanger, the 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Departments operations director 
for parks, resorts, and golf. 


Ticket, Please 

There is one resource a 
pork ranger can't live 
without, pen and paper: 
Rangers document al! 
state park happenings. 

Pocking Heal- 

All park rangers are 
graduates of the Okla- 
homa Police Academy. 
As trained officers, 
they carry a firearm, 
handcuffs, baton, and 
pepper spray. 


Made for Walking 

Rangers do a lot of it* 
Each cavers one or more 
state parks, patrolling the 
areas far hazards, asking 
questions, and acting as 
agency stewards. 


No. 7 (485 yards, par 5) 
and No. 1 8 (375 yards, par 
4) at Chickasaw Pointe 

On the seventh green, the 
views of Lake Texoma will take 
your breath away. On the 
eighteenth fairway, the second 
shot leads to a demanding 
green* Par is a good score. 
No. 1 3 at Lake Murray 
(515 yards, par 5). Tree-lined 
on both sides, this is a great 
uphill hole. 

No. 8 at Grand Chero- 
kee (276 yards, par 4) . The 
narrow fairway and chal- 
lenging green can produce 
any score. 








THERANGI 


"No Mans Land has intrigued me because there ore so many layers 
of history there, from before history was recorded. —Michael Wallis 



Jurassic 


Oklahoma's 
50 stale parks 
encompass 
72*418 acres. 


Oklahoma 

TOUCH THE ANCIENT PAST AT BLACK MESA'S DINOSAUR TRACKS 


ALONG INDIANA JONES AND LARA 
Craft, The Black Mesa Nature Pre- 
serve in Oklahoma's Panhandle provides 
an u p-close-and-pe rso naJ fix for archaeol- 
ogy aficionados. 

In facts Oklahoma's geologic record yields 
an ancient and compelling dinosaur tale. 
Roughly 1 44 million years ago, paleon- 
tologists believe dinosaurs traveled along a 
giant “dinosaur freeway*” a vast migration 
pathway that ran north and south along the 
shores of what was once a great inland sea. 
Along that freeway, dinosaur track ways, 
known as ‘ mega-track sites,” were discov- 
ered in the early 1 930s near Black Mesa, 
Today near die Black Mesa trailhead, 
visitors can see and touch the tracks, possibly 
those of the meat-eating Jurassic dinosaur, 
Allosaums, one of the largest and most pro- 


lific camosaurs of North America. 

“The site is nor marked, so people need 
to come by the park or talk to somebody 
in Kenton to find out how to get to them. 
Once you get down in there, they're very 
clear, very distinct," says Ron Mills, man- 
ager of Black Mesa State Park, 

Locating dinosaur tracks and bones is an 
unpredictable business, adds Kyle Davies, a 
paleontologist at the Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History in Norman. 

“One way to imagine how they re found is 
if you’ve ever made a blueberry muffin. How 
do you predict where a blueberry will mm up? 
Iliads the way dinosaur bones turn up. They 7 
cum up like a blueberry in a muffin,' 5 

— Shauna Lawyer Si ruby 

Black Mesa State Park, ( 580 ) 426-2222. 



SURF & TURF 

Satisfying Aquatic Appetites 
at Clearwater Cafe 

I T’S NOT HARD TO WORK UP A HUN- 
geron the water. Whether jumping the 
wakes on water skis or trying to catch a big 
one, hunger often sneaks up on us when 
we least expect it. 

AtTenkiller State Park, its not hard to 
satisfy those cravings. The Clearwater Cafe 
at Pine Cove Marina offers a floating feast of 
seafood, steaks, sandwiches* and more. 

Tve never had a bad meal there, and 
IVe tried almost everything on the menu," 
says Libby Cook of Gore, who works at the 
marina and eats lunch at Clearwater Cafe 
every Sunday. “I shouldn't be eating that 
much, but I do.” 

The cafe, which seats about 1 20 with 
indoor and outdoor tables, serves a host of 
satiating selections washed down with soft 
drinks, beer, and wine coolers. 

Pepper jack chicken — grilled chicken 
with pepper jack cheese inside, wrapped 
with bacon- — is the house specialty. The 
entrees are assembled Thursday night, but, 
says waitress Pam Vance, ‘I don't care how 



much we make, we re usually out by Satur- 
day night or Sunday.” And that’s not a good 
thing, “People get violent when we re out of 
pepper jack,” she says. 

Onion rings also provoke strong feel- 
ings. Called “foot-o- rings," these treats are 
stacked on a stick, pyramid style, with the 
largest rings at the bottom. “One order goes 
out,” Vance says, “and its like a chain reac- 
tion. Everybody s got to have onion rings, 

Clearwater Cafe makes for an unforget- 
table summer dining experience, “The 
water, the view and the food — it's good all 
around,” Vance says. 

— -Holly Hendrix 

Clearwater Cafe is open weekends and 
holidays from mid- April through Labor Day, 

( 918 ) 489 - 5565 , 
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OKLAHOMA 


COUNCIL 


1 -888-SAY PORK ♦ www.okpork.org 


Looking for a change in your routine? Lei pork help create the "other" dinner. 
For recipes and nutrition information go to www.otherwhitemeat.com. 

"Pork. The Other White Meat." ; , / , i K 
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TH E RANGE 



The Wilderness Within 


A LIFELONG PARK LOVER r KRIS MAREK REFLECTS ON HER CALLING 


REEN HAS ALWAYS BEEN MY FA- 
vori re color* My mother would ask, 
“Why would you pick green? Everything 
is green/’ But even then, green made sense 
to me. Looking hack, I h ad no idea a color 
choice would he the first step on a path that 
now reflects my entire life. 

As a child, green represented fun and 
being outdoors. Green meant playing, 
climbing trees, playing ball, rolling on the 
grass, and going to the park. There, l learned 
competitive sports, sharing, cooperation, 
and leaving the park cleaner than I found it. 
My grandfather added to the complexity of 
my outdoor appreciation by teaching me to 


plant seeds, grow plants, understand animals, 
and catch fish. On our way to Clear l *ike, we 
would walk through the neighborhood toting 
fishing poles and bait dug from the backyard. 
It was pan of a journey that meant some- 
thing: I learned tharall things in nature have 
value, that the natural environment provides 
sustenance and is there to assist us. Even as a 
child, open spaces were special places. 

l,ater in life, when my focus shifted from 
recreation to the land, state p:irks took on ad- 
ditional significance as the providers of dean 
air and safe refuges for animals and plants and 
as the measuring stick by which our environ- 
mental condition could be judged. 




Green, for me, became 
a political statement. State 
parks were legacies of 
land, culture, and heritage 
that needed to be saved so 
future generations could 
learn about and enjoy open 
spaces. Parks provided me 
with a venue for exami- 
nation, contemplation, 
inspiration, and the oppor- 
tunity to reconnect with 
what nature means. 

My career has been full of striving for the 
long-term sustainability of parks, a desire that 
requires we make our needs subordinate to 
the parks needs. The difficulty, of course, is 
that nature lacks a voice, at least in the tradi- 
tional sense, and too often we fail in providing 
adequate protection. 


The state’s 
smallest 
state park, 

Tali men a State 
Park, contains 
ID acres. The 
largest, Lake 
Murray Resort 
Park, contains 
12,496 acres* 


In many ways, our parks — city, state, 
and national — area reflection of who we 
are as people and what we believe. Balance 
is important in life and in nature. Think- 
ing is important, but so is feeling; being 
active is important, bur so is being restful 
and contemplative* 

"The interactions of cream res within a mi- 
croenvironment demonstrate that life goes on 
at a pace other than our own. And this simple 
act of observation can provide stability, even 
am id the upheavals of our day-to-day lives. 
Although the struggle for sustainability is 
not over, parks provide a different value in die 
current stage of my lifes journey* Being green 
is now a method of renewal* A visit to a park 
reminds me that there is something bigger 
than my concerns and something more 
enduring than my own life* “How do I fit 
within this environment?” is an eternal ques- 
tion. Whether Black Mesa i n the Panhandle 
or Beavers Bend in the southeast, die more we 
experience that which builds our spirit, the 
more we are connected to it. 

Many of us spend our entire lives search- 
ing for the meaning of the wilderness thar lies 
wi thin Lis* The simple discovery is that we are 
no di JFeren t from the park 
itself We are its ele- 
ments, and it is us. This 
is whar attracts us to 
green spaces through- 
out our lives* And this 
is what makes 
me green. 

J 
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Country’s 

Counties 
of Fun! 


Summer 

at 

Sardis Lake 

Pushmataha 

County 


1 - 800 - 722-8180 

WWW.KIAMICHICOUNTRY.COM 

CaU frv cuv free oisitcvs guide 


McCurtain 
County 
B est fly fishing 
in the Midwest 


Pittsburg 
County 
B est Italian 
food in 
Oklahoma! 


Latimer 

County 

Hit the park 
where outlaws 
hid out — 
Robbers Cave 
State Park, 
Wilburton 


Haskell 

County 

Reunion 

Days! 

June — 
Stigler 


CHOCTAW 

County 
V isit a restored 
train station 
and great 
restaurant — 
Hugo 


LeFlore 

County 

Visit the 
Talimena 
Scenic 
Drive — ride 
the crest of 
mountains! 


Photographs courtesy of Fred Marvel and Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation 


TH E R AN G E 


"She will go anywhere at any lime with anyone lo look al □ rock/' 

— J. Ray Farley, on his wife Gloria, a Heavener Runestone expert, from In Plain Sight 


Signs of Another Time 

THE HEAVENER RUNESTONE 



C ENTURIES BEFORE CHRISTOPHER 
Columbus arrived in North America, 
the Norse landed on dtcsc shores, exploring 
deep into our nations interior Along the 
way, they left subtle signs of their presence. 

Many consider the Heavener Rune- 
stone — - located inside a protected hollow 


atop Poteau Mountain within the state park 
of the same name — -one such sign. 

This rwelve-by- ten-foot sandstone slab 
bears a series of mysterious symbols. In 
her 1 994 book. In Plain Sight: Old World 
Records in Ancient America, author Gloria 
Farley describes the first time she saw the 
etchings, as a young girl in 1 928. Farley 
became so intrigued by this strange scrawl- 
ing that she dedicated her life to researching 
its meaning and creators. 

In 1948, while living in Ohio, Farley 
read o f M i n neso t as Kens i n gto n Ru nesto ne, 
which had been dated to 1362 A.D. In- 
spired bv the rode shed seen in Oklahoma 
a generation earlier, she wrote to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, supplying copies of the 
symbols. The writing, they said, likely had 
Scandinavian origins. 

During the last fifty-four years, the 
Heavener Runestone/ symbols have been 


Gathering Storms 

GROUPS CONVERGE AT STATE PARK CAMPS 



73 percent 
of Lake 
Murray 
Resort 
Park's lodge 
and cabin 
visitors 
reside in 
Texas. 


A fTHH EASTMAN FAMT1 Y REUNION, 
"There/ enough Indians to film a John 
Wayne movie** says Curtis Eastman, sixty- 
five, the oldest man in his mostly 
Chickasaw family. 

With about sixty- five family 
members aged three months to 
eighty-seven, the Eastmans need 
a place that accommodates their 
number and activities. 

For twenty-five years, they’ve 
found it ar a group camp at I ,ake 
Murray Resort Park. 

“We don’t do much sleeping 
when we Ye there,” Eastman, a 
Lone Grove resident, says. “Were 
scattered from Virginia to Corpus 
Christ! to Santa Rosa, California, 
* • ' so well stay up visiting until one 
or two in the morning, then get up at six. 1 

l^ike Murray is one of eleven state parks 
thar offer group camps, cabins that house six 
to forty people at a special group rate* 

Jeff Erwin, director of parks, resorts, and 


golf for the Oklahoma Tourism and Rec- 
reation Department, says group camps arc 
popular, hosting everything from Girl Scouts 
to corporate retreats. 

“Group camps offer a really unique place for 
groups to gather to have fellowship with each 
other and accomplish their goals in a natural 
setri n g, ” Erw i n says* 

Companies arc also using group camps to 
breathe fresh air into employee relationships 
and ideas, but church groups and family 
reunions use the camps most often, Erwin says* 

One family, the Eastmans, definitely en- 
joys Lake Murray* Eor talking into die night, 
bearing the in-laws at golf, and hiding Easier 
eggs, Curtis Eastman says this group camp 
will he his family’s annual destination for 
yea rs to com e* — Ki in beriy M auck 

State park group camp rates range from $225 
to $325 per night. Fora complete list , see page 89. 

Puzzles and Easter eggs were on the 
agendo for the Eastmans' 2004 reunion. 
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i n te rp re ted ma n y d i ffe re n t ways . FI owever, 
Gloria Farley s own research and that of 
[ )r, Richard Nielsen, a Norse scholar who 
helped to authenticate the Kensington 
Runestone, suggests one thing* 

“The meaning is Glomes Valley/’ writes 
Farley, referring to an area of land claimed 
by a Scandinavian of that name, Nielsen 
estimates that the stone dares to around 

750 A*D, 

And while this is only one ol several 
theories surround mg the runestone, many 
believe its a very strong one. 

“The park exists because of Farleys 
research and theories," says Heavener Rune- 
stone park manager Rick Sanders. And as 
far a*s 1 know, there/ been nothing published 
tha t says she’s w ro ng. ” - — Jo h n Gi ffb id 

Heavener Runestone State Parky (91 8) 
653-2241 * 




BIKERS 


STATE PARKS 




HE THUNDER YOU HEAR ATOKLA- 
homa state parks this summer may not 
be a n ap p roach i ng s t o r ni . I n s tcad , the res 
a good chance its the combined rumble of 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of motorcycles. 
Front Roman Nose to Robbers Cave and 
Like Eufaula 10 Quartz Mountain, motorcy- 
cling enthusiasts have discovered that many 
of the states Fifty' parks are the perfect places to 
hold their rallies. 

We’re not talking about hordes of inti mi dat- 
ing, spike-hd meted social misfits invading these 
peaceful sanctuaries. Todays bikers often arc 
well-heeled doctors, lawyers, and accountants 


with an adventurous streak and money to burn 
on custom bikes costing upwards of $30, 000. 

“A lot of times, these arc professional people 
who want to have a place to ride,* 1 says Bryce 
Todd, a regional manager whose territory 
includes Like Murray Resort Park, one of 
south-central Oklahoma's biker havens. 

With thirty miles of scenic road, Lake Mur- 
ray is one of the most popular parks for riders, 
thanks to its proximity to Oklahoma City and 
Dal las/ Fort Worth. 

"Its a nice trip if you re out fora weekend spin 
on your Harley,” Todd says. 

Some bikers have more on their minds dian a 


weekend spin. They’re interested in full-fledged 
rallies — enormous gatherings of biker fanatics 
that frequently involve camping, live music, 
and games. One popular rally is the annual 
MidSummcr Thunder event, held this year at 
Lake Eufaula State Park July 30 and 31 . 

"Were expecting five thousand people this 
year,” says organizer Frank Kucish. "Were going 
to have a real good time," — Scott Wigtun 

MidSummer Thunder rally, (918) 689-4747; 
miikummmhmder2004.com . 

A motorcycle rider cruises through Red Rock 
Canyon State Park near Hinton. 
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WINGED MIGRATION 

BIRDS TAKE FLIGHT ACROSS THE STATE 


Oklahoma is all about diversity. In Fact, 
more than half of the eight hundred known 
North American bird species have been 
identified here. With ha bi to Is ranging from 
high plains and mixed-grass prairies to pine 
savannas and cypress swamps, its easy to 
see why our state is such an avian haven, 
"When you have a diversity of habitat, 
you also have a diversity of birds," says 
Tenkiller State Park naturalist Leann Rogers, 
Fortunately, Oklahoma's state parks not 
only represent these distinct habitats but 
are ready-made attractions for our flying 
friends, "Much of the land is completely 
wild. You don't have to go far to see 
birds," Rogers says. 


Our national symbol, bald eagles are 
a case in point. Found throughout much 
of Oklahoma during winter, this species 
fs attracted to reservoirs like those near 
Beavers Bend and Lake Texoma resort parks 
and is visible From mid-October through 
mid-March. Oklahoma is also home to a 
small population of resident bald eagles, 
including nesting pairs of southern bald 
eagfes south of Tenkilfer State Park. 

The American white pelican does not nest 
m Oklahoma, but it spends time here part of 
the year. This large bird frequents the state's 
larger lakes. Great Salt Plains Lake, located 
near the state park of the same name, is 
the site of an annual Pelican Week each 


September. Migrating white pelicans begin 
arriving early that month, when they stop to 
feed and rest before continuing their journey 
to the Texas coast at the end of October 

Although it winters in Central and South 
America, the scissor-tailed flycatcher is 
found across Oklahoma during spring and 
early summer. With its long black and white 
tail, this graceful species — and Oklahoma's 
state bird— is unmistakable. Roman Nose 
Resort Park near Watonga is one of the best 
areas to view this bird. 

No matter which bird species you 
encounter on your state pork outings, it's a 
good idea to bring binoculars and a field 
guide. Remember, it's all for the birds. 

— John Gifford 
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Walk the Walk 

TREKKING STATE PARK TRAILS 


Lace up your hiking shoes, lather on the sunblock, and explore the miles of trails that wind 
through many of Oklahoma's state parks. These four state park trails promise more adventure, 
entertainment, and surprise than the usual Saturday afternoon couch-potato scene. 


Roman Nose Resort Park A few 

miles northwest of Waronga, hikers can 
zigzag the east side of Roman Nose Re- 
sort Park along an 8,5-mile single-track 
trail, circle Watonga and Bocher lakes, 
and dinib Inspiration Point. They!! also 
find shorter interpretive trails with signs 
identifying Bora, fauna, wildlife, and 
historic derails. 

“The hiking trails at Roman Nose are 
great for leisure walks with grandparents 
and children,” park manager Leon High- 
tower says. “And we have some of rhe best 
mountain bike trails in the state. 

Lake Thunderbfrd State Park 

Thirteen miles east of Norman off State 
Highway 9, the C lea rb ay Trail at Lake 
Th underbird State Park, below, features a 
14-mile trail with several cutoffs and a trail 
bypass system that provides a quick return 
to the parking area and trailhead. 

“This trail Bows really well and is very 
well marked,” says David Ferguson, direc- 
tor of the Sooner Stampede mountain bike 
race , which takes place on the trail, “its a 
big loop with lots of good signage so you 
can’t get lost/' 




Green leaf State Park In the 

mid-1970s, a group called the Oklahoma 
Ankle Express developed the 19.2-mile 
trail system at Greenleaf State Park, 
above, and continues to maintain the 
popular recreation area today. 

Three miles south of Braggs on State High- 
way 1 0, a swinging bridge crosses Greenleaf 
Lake and marks the main entry to die north 
and so utli loop trails at the park. “The natural 
beaury of the area draws people to this trail,” 
says “4 rail Man ’ Don Desteiguer, one of 
Greenleaflrails original founders. 

Black Mesa State Park “Hikers 
should know that everything out here wall 
either stick, bite, or scratch, and summer 
temperatures can reach 120 degrees,” says 
former park manager G.D, Perkins, now 
stationed at Boiling Springs State Park. 
“Black Mesa State Park is in a pretty desert 
region with more animals than people.” 
Marking Kenton as a niusc-see destina- 
tion for hikers and 
climbers. Black Mesa 
rises above the shot r- 
grass prairie in rhe Pan- 
handie.The 8,4-mile 
roundtrip hike along an 
old pasture road leads 
to a granite man ument N ortheastem 
celebrating Oklahoma’s Oklahoma 
highest pea k . ran ks h ig h es t 

— Evan Jensen hi number of 

stale parks 
with 23. 



THE O K T PROFILE 



Joe ingle has patrolled Lake Eufaula State 
Park since 1978 , giving him the longest 
tenure of any park ranger in the system. 
The father of two children, Ingle was born , 
raised , and has worked his entire career in 
his hometown of Eufaula . 

Q: Whaf do you like best aboul your job? 

A; Being in the outdoors and the freedom 
to move around during my shift, 

Q: Who! do you stress to park visitors? 

A: Leave nature as ir is. I also stress to them to 
slow' down when driving through the park 
We have many animals killed by vehicles. 

G; Whof's your favorite state park? 

A: Beavers Bend Resort Park near Broken 
Bow. The scenery there is beautiful. 

Q: What will you miss most after you retire in 
three years? 

A: Visiring with the campers 1 have known 
for years. 

G; W hot do you love about Oklahoma? 

A: I love the varying seasons here more than 
anything. 1 always look forward to spring 
and fall in Oklahoma. 

Q: What do you enjoy in your spore time? 

A: My fa von re hobby is duck hunting. 
Lake Eufaula is a duck hunters dream. 
My number- two hobby is crappie fishing 
in the spring. 

Q: Whaf s the prettiest scene you've ever 
seen at a state park? 

A: The Owa-Chito festival at Beavers Bend, 
k rakes place around dusk at the amphi- 
theater on the edge of the Mountain Fork 
River. The Choctaw princess is singing 
“God Bless America” to about 5,000 
people on lawn chairs and blankets. 

Q: Whafs your favorite place in Oklahoma? 

A: The Barren Fork Creek near Welling, 
Oklahoma. This is a beautiful part of our 
state a lot of people don’t know about. 

Q: What are the important things in life? 

A: Treat people like you want to be treated. 
Don’t worry about things you have no 
control over. 
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Got some free time? Bead to one of Oklahoma's SO state parks and 
get going! Just name the activity and you'll find it here — biking, boating, 
swimming, water skiing, hiking, horseback riding, even rappelling. 

Bur don’t let the fun end there. Stay overnight in one of our 

* 

resort’s lakeside lodges or cabins in the woods — there’s no better way 
to end the day. 

Call or visit us online to find all the great state park and resort 
destinations, then come turn your downtime upside down! 


OKWiOMA 

Parks. Resorts & Golf 

800 - 654-8240 

405 - 521-3411 

TravelOK.com 



A SPECIAL ISSUE 

Thanks to Okcmah native 
Wood)' Guthrie, Oklahoma 
has the perfect catch phrase 
for our beloved state parks. 
But underneath the made- 
for-you-and-me lyrics is 
the reality that Oklahoma’s 
park system does, in fact, 
shine as a national example, 
artfully blending recreation 
with conservation. Here, 
you can find your favorite 
park — and discover new 
ones. Happy trails! 


Adair 

9) Boiling Springs 

1 17) Foss 

25) Lake Eufaula . 

Alabaster Caverns 

1 0) Brushy Lake 

1 8) Great Plains 

26) Lake Keystone 

Arrowhead 

11) Cherokee 

19) Great Salt Plains 

27) Lake Murray 

Beaver Dunes 

12) Cherokee Landing 

20} Greenleaf 

28) Lake Texoma 

Beavers Bend’ 

13) Clayton Lake 

21 ) Heave ner Runestone - 

29) Lake Thunder bird 

Bernice 

14) Crowder Lake 

22) Honey Creek 

30} Lake Wister 

Black Mesa 

15) Disney/Little Blue 

23) Hugo Lake 

31) Little Saharg 

Boggy Depot 

16) Fort Cobb 

24) Lake Eucha 

32) McGee Creek 
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Oklahoma City 


33) Natural Falls 

34) Okmulgee/Dripping 
Springs 

35) Osage Hills 

36) Quartz Mountain 
37} Raymond Gary 
38} Red Rock Canyon 
39) Robbers Cave 


40) 


44) Spavin'aw 

45) Spring River 
Canoe Trails 

46) Talimena 


Roman Nose 

i 

Sequoyah 
Sequoyah Bay 
Snowdale 
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Broken Bow 


47) Tenkiller - 

48) Twin Bridges 

49) Wah-Sha She 

50) Walnut Creek 



STONE and 
TIMBER 

The Civilian Conservation Corps’ Legacy 
By Bob L. Blackburn, PhD 


EEP IN THE HEART OF OSAGE HILLS STATE PARK IS AN 
inconspicuous service drive chat leads to an old water tower. The 
aging structure is neither beautiful nor functional. Most people, even 
if they find it, are unaware of the story h idden in its past. 

That old water tower is a remnant of die many CCC camps that 
once dotted the state parks ofOklahoma* More than a mere landmark, 
it is a direct and symbolic link to a unique story of land, men, and 
a program that captured the essence of the American dream — faith 
in the future. 

In 1933, the American dream seemed to be fading under the 
weight of the Great Depress ion. Hope was in short supply To fight 
the assault, Congress passed a series of initiatives designed to blunt 
unemployment. One of the earliest and ultimately most successful of 
these “New Deal” programs was the Civilian Conservation Corps, or 
more simply, the CCC. 

The military-style corps had two primary objectives. First, it would 
provide employment for men ages eighteen to twenty -five who were 
from families on relief rolls* Of the $30 monthly pay, $25 would be 
sent home to their families* Second* the CCC boys would serve their 
country through conservation projects and park improvements* By 
combining federal funding with state and local resources, die make- 
work program would build parks, conserve natural resources, and 
bring professional planning to rural development. 

The first CCC camps were organized by the War Department in 
late 1 933* By the next spring, there would be twenty-six camps in 
Oklahoma with more than five thousand young men ready to work* 
The State of Oklahoma stepped forw ard and created the State Parks 
Commission, later lumped under the auspices of the Oklahoma Plan- 
ning and Resources Board. Willi the mandate of coordinating state 
efforts to assist federal relief programs, the commission worked closely 
with the CCC* By 1 935, they had recommended work ill seven parks 
scattered across the state* 

To the west would be Boiling Springs State Park near Woodward, 
Quartz Mountain State Park near Altus, and Roman Nose State Park near 
Watonga. To the east would be Osage Hills State Park near Pawhuska, 
Robbers Cave State Park near Wil burton, Beavers Bend State Park 
near Broken Bow, and Lake Murray State Park near Ardmore. Added 
later to the list was Green leaf State Park near Braggs. 

A few of the sites were existing parks, while additional land was 


purchased by the state and local governments. The style of design 
was called National Park Service rustic architecture* At its heart, the 
new philosophy guiding the work came out of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement of the late nineteenth and early twentiedi centuries. It was 
a philosophy that stressed simplicity and harmony, a preference for 
man-made over machine-made* 

In the parks, the organic style could be seen everywhere* Roads 
nestled into natural contours of the land, offering a variety of vistas 
around every turn. Cabins were built with locally cut stone, hand- 
hewn timbers, and rough-cut planks, giving the impression that the 
structures grew out of the land. Signs with directions to campgrounds 
were artistically carved into stone and wood* The CCC boys also helped 
Mother Nature by planting millions of trees and shrubs, seamlessly 
connecting the built environment with the natural setting. 

At its peak in 1 936, the CCC in Oklahoma averaged about 3 2,000 
enrolled workers per month in camps throughout the state. There 
were even seven “Negro” camps for African American men. One of 
their projects was the only complete, permanent camping facility for 
African Americans in the state, a campground at Lake Murray State 
Park. Remnants of that work remain today. 

Despite its success, the CCC lost momentum in 1 942 as the country 
mobilized for war* With the camps deserted and quiet, what, after all, 
was left from the CCC experiment? Most people would long remember 
the physical changes. Recently, the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department documented that 
part of the legacy* At Like Murray alone, researchers found 1 95 CCC- 
construtted buildings, sites, and structures, along widi thousands of 
trees, shrubs, and landscaping features that still can be seen* 

Today, behind the stone and timber are the stories of the CCC boys 
whose lives were changed by the experience. Bryce Todd, regional 
manager with the Division of State Parks, says that CCC alumni 
return often to view their work. “When rhev step onto this hollowed 
ground, they acknowledge that the CCC shaped their lives,” Todd 
says* “It was an experience that changed them from boys to men, and 
at the same time left a legacy for future generations to enjoy” 

Above; An undated portrait of Civilian Conservation Corps work- 
ers in a mess hall* Left; H*N. Wheeler looks over the Lake Murray 
project in April 1935. Right; The 1934 construction of Wilburton 
Dam at Robbers Cave State Park* 
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Celebrate our scenic state parks 

with this collection of 11 "x 14" photographic prints representing the four quadrants of Oklahoma. 

$ 1 5.00 each or a set of tour for $50.00 


USE THE EN( I.OS ED ORDER FORM AND POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE TO PLACE YOUR ORDER. 

For faster service, cali 800 - 777-1793 or order online, at oklahomatoday.com. 
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Welcome to Oklahoma s fifty state parks, where the state s premier 
photographers join to display the earthly riches of our preserved 
lands. Beginning with the oldest state park (Lake Murray Resort 
Park) and closing with the most recent addition (Hugo Lake Stare 
Park), this landmark portfolio shows the vast range of regions our 
one-of-a-kind state offers its citizens* —KIMBERLY MAUCK 


f For an alphabetized index of photographs in the portfolio , see page 69. 
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LAKE MURRAY RESORT PARK, 1933, above 


The First, biggest, and only completely state-owned pork, Lake Murray, 
home of Tucker Tower, is named for Oklahoma's most colorful governor, 
William H. "Alfalfa Bill" Murray, George Nigh, Oklahoma governor from 
1979 to 1987, says he likes the 'old down-home Feeling" he gets from 
Lake Murray Resort Park's aider cabins, built around 1935, "You feel like 
you're back in the woods comping out," Nigh says 
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OSAG1-; HILLS STATE PARK, 1935, top right 

Osage poet Carter Revard grew up near Bartlesville in the Buck 
Creek Volley, a few miles from his ancestral homeland in Osage 
Hills State Park. 'Almost entirely blackjack woods, it was a wild 
area, one with a lot of stories behind it/' says Revard. History sug- 
gests that explorer Hernando de Soto traveled the area in 1542, a 
half century after Columbus first reached the West Indies 


Bt avi rs bknd Resort Park, 1935 , above right 

Beavers Bend Resort Park reveals Oklahoma as much more than great 
plains. University of Oklahoma president David Boren enjoys his name- 
sake path, the David L. Boren Trail. "I've hiked on St mare than once in 
that beautiful mountainous setting," he says. Former Miss America Jane 
Jay roe concurs, saying, "Beavers Bend is a natural treasure that fills you 
up and sends you back into the world with a grateful heart." 
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boiling Springs State park, 1935 ( above left 

For a hundred miles around Woodward, the lond is virtually tree- 
less. Then comes a reprieve-Boiling Springs State Park, an oasis 
in the stark plains of northwestern Oklahoma. The pork features a 
historic CCC chapel, which is why state parks, resorts, and golf di 
rector Jeff Erwin calls Boiling Springs one of his favorites. "Stands 
mg there, you con almost hear the gospel music/ he says. 
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quartz mountain arts and Conference Center and Nature Park, 1935, above right 

Quartz Mountain Arts and Conference Center and Nature Pork, overseen by the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education, is best known for its world-class arts program, courtesy of the Oklahoma Arts Institute, Each summer and 
fall, hundreds of students convene at the first-rate lodge to study under some of the nation's best performing and visual 
artists, Artists of another kind, politicians, love it as well, Tve traveled the country and stayed in hotels all over, but I 
don l think there's a better place to stay than Quartz Mountain lodge/" says Tulsa mayor Bill LaFortune, 
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Robbers Cave Resort Park, 1935 , above 

Robbers Cave Resort Park hos provided a safe haven for many notoi> 
ous Wild West figures, including famed outlaw Belle Starr Governor 
Brad Henry and his father, Charles, also frequented the fanned hideout, 
"We'd hike, go into the caves, and talk about how the outlaws used to 
hide out there," Henry says. 


Roman Nose resort Park, 1935, top right 

A microcosm of Oklahoma's geographic diversity, Roman Nose Resort 
Pork features cacti and a waterfall, wooded canyons and gypsum hills. 
Named for a Cheyenne chief, the park and its beloved swimming pool 
ore a populor haven for Oklahomans seeking a summer cookoff. "I 
was swimming in that pool in the 1960s/ says Oklahoma City mayor 
Mick Cornett, "and it just seemed huge at the time," 
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Clayton Lake State Park, 1947, above left 

Known for its piny, hilly backdrop, fall foliage, and crappie, catfish, 
and bass fishing, Clayton Lake State Pork's origins were o bil more 
utilitarian; The park was a prison labor camp in the 1920s, when 
inmates started building Cloy ton Lake. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps finished the ninety-frve-acre body of water in 1933, 


LAKE TEXOMA RESORT PARK, 195 L above right 

One of the largest man-made lakes in the country, Lake Texoma 
is now among the most popular in the Southwest for recreational 
water sports. Lake Texoma State Park contains many swimsuit-dad 
Oklahomans and Texans, and rumor has it that amid its one- 
hundred-foot-deep waters lurk catfish the size of cars. 
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GREAT SALT PLAINS STATE PARK, 1952 , top left 

A sea of salt at Great Sail Plains State Park beckons visitors from 
across the region, "ft looks like a great, vast, white sea," says author 
Rilfa Askew, o native of Red Oak in southeastern Oklahoma, "It 
seems so alien to what I think of os on Oklahoma landscape." The 
remains of a prehistoric sea, (he salt flats in this northwest Oklahoma 
pork are a naturally occurring phenomenon. 
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SEQUOYAH STATE RESORT PARK, 1953 , above left 

Rolling hills covered thickly in oak and hickory woodland make Se 
quoyah State Resort Park-home to the popular Western Hills Guest 
Ranch-one of the state s most scenic places Autumn is a lively time, the 
hills splashed with orange, red, and yellow foliage. "Sequoyah State 
Resort Park is one of the most beautiful places in Oklahoma," says Okla- 
homa Secretary of Commerce and Tourism Kathy Taylor. 





Alabaster Caverns State Park, 1953 , top right 

Alabaster Caverns State Park hulks below the surface of the land, a 
testament to the inland sea that once covered much of Oklahoma. This 
long-ago body of water tunneled through the gypsum beds arid left be- 
hind a maze of naturally sculpted rock. Around 5 percent of the world's 
caves are formed from alabaster, a dense, fine-grained form of gypsum. 


LAKE WlSTER STATE PARK, 1953 , above right 

Located just north of the Ouachita National Forest near the 
Talimena Drive, Lake Wister State Park sits at the edge of the 
7,300'acre Lake Wister. Visitors will find plenty to admire of the 
green, hilly park, namely its lush position between the Sansbois 
and Winding Stair mountains. 
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TfcNKIUER STATE PARK, 1953 , top left 

Located in the Foothills oF the Ozark Mountains, the green hills and 
clear lake of Tenkifler State Park resemble the topography of nearby 
Arkansas. That's why it's a favorite fishing spot for Oklahoma 
football coaching legend Barry Switzer, "I like Tenkilier because it 
reminds me of my home in Arkansas/" Switzer says, "The lakes there 
are deep and surrounded by high, sheer bluffs/' 
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Cherokee Landing State Park, 1954 ( top tight 

Wilma Mankiller, former principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, says 
she has watched the sun dip below the horizon at Cherokee Landing 
State Park thousands of times. The Cherokees have known these sun- 
sets since 1838. when the tribe was forced to relocate to the area via 
the Trail of Tears. "When people come to visit this part of Oklahoma, 
they often come to Cherokee Landing to photograph the sunset, which 
is absolutely spectacular over the water," Monkiller soys. 
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Cherokee State Park, 1954, bottom left 

Cherokee State Park, between Spavinaw Lake and Grand Lake o' 
ihe Cherokees, is a popular fishing and water sport destination for 
Oklahomans across the state. The tree-lined lakes remind visitors 
of those in the nearby Ozark Mountains, and its historic Pensacola 
Dam is the largest mullipfe-orch dam in the world. 


GREEN LEAF STATE PARK, 1954, (thorn 

Cradled in the Cookson Hilts, Greenleof Stale Park is home to the 
popular Cabin on the Lake. The Oklahoma Chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America donated 4,400 tong hours to build the 
cabin for people with disabilities. Long considered among the best 
fishing holes in Oklahoma's northeast region, Greenleof Lake is a 
favorite for bass fishermen. 
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SEQUOYAH BAY STATE PARK, 1954, top left 

Sequoyah Bay State Park is just across Fort Gibson lake from Se- 
quoyah Slate Resort Park. Sequoyah Bay commemorates the Five 
Civilized Tribes and several of their Native American chiefs by naming 
different areas after them, including Cherokee chief Attakullakutla and 
Creek chief Opothle-Yahola. Rock and bronze monuments throughout 
the park memorialize the five tribes, 
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TWIN BRIDGES STATE PARK, 1954 ' bottom left 

Grand Lake o r the Cherokees begins in Twin Bridges State Park at the con- 
fluence of the Neosho and Spring rivers. Located on a peninsula between 
the two, the park has some of the best river fishing in the state, which is why 
chief park ranger Larry Habegger calls Twin Bridges one of his favorites. 
"Thai s a great location if you're a fisherman," Habegger soys. "My dad 
comes up every year, and we go snagging for paddlefish there / 1 



HONEY CREEK STATE PARK, 1954, above 


Quiet and peaceful Honey Creek State Park looks down on the hustle 
and bustle of Grand Lake o’ the Cherokees’ lake life. But only in the 
literal sense— the park is perched on a hill overlooking the lake, Honey 
Creek is known for its tranquility and beauty. 
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Raymond Gary State park* 1955 , top left 

Raymond Gary State Park is named for former Oklahoma governor 
Raymond Gary, who served from 1955 to 1959 and was the first 
governor born in Oklahoma after statehood. Small Raymond Gary 
Lake is generally still and quiet, save for the wake of a duck or the 
bob of a fishing line. 
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Red Rock Canyon State Park, 1956 , above 

Red Rock Canyon State Park is another of Oklahoma's geographic 
surprises. Its trails and canyons make it a fun park for groups, including 
Discover Oklahoma host Jenifer Reynolds and her family. " You can't 
see the canyon until you're right up on It, ond then all of a sudden, the 
land just opens up," Reynolds says. 
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Boggy Depot State Park, 1957 \ bottom left 

The towering oak and bats d'arc trees at Boggy Depot State Park go 
back to the beginning of the twentieth century, but the most interest- 
ing piece of Oklahoma history resides beneath the ground. The park 
encompasses an old fomily cemetery, in which lie the remains of Choc 
taw chief Allen Wright, who coined the name "Oklahoma" for Indian 
Territory in 1866, 


PORTFOLIO 
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Black mesa State Park, 1959 

The Wild West is best personified in No Man's Land, the Panhandle region where only the bravest of pio- 
neers dared to pass. Author Michael Wallis calls Black Mesa State Park "a place of passage"-an area 
where dinosaurs roamed, Santa Fe Trail pilgrims trudged, and hikers from across the country ascend the 
4,973-foot-tall Oklahoma summit. "When I go to Black Mesa, I'm given the chance to experience a place 
that feels open and free," Wallis says. "There are no lines or boundaries in No Man's Land." 
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little Sahara State park 
I960 . above left 


Spa vi n aw state Park 
1959* top left 

The colm surface of Spavinaw Lake at SpavL 
now State Park lies in contrast to the art deco, 
roaring spillway that keeps the lake waters 
regulated. Visitors have the option of floating in 
the lake or climbing the stairs atop the spillwoy. 


FORT COBB STATE PARK 

/ 960, top right 

Fort Cobb State Park has a rich military and No- 
live American heritage— in fact. General Custer 
and Kiowa chief Sotanta made historic visits 
here Adjacent Fort Cobb Lake is a seasonal 
home for mo Hards, Canada geese, ond eagles. 


With 1,500 acres of shifting sand dunes. 

Little Sahara State Park is an austere tribute to 
Oklahoma's Dust Bowl era. fI lt is an amazing sight 
to see the hundreds of acres of beautiful sand dunes, 
not to mention the exhilaration you feel on a four* 
wheeler," says Lieutenant Governor Mary Fallin. 
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Foss Sta r: Park 
1961 , above middle 


ARROWHEAD STATE PARK 
1963 , above right 


Western Oklahoma's mighty Washita River 
feeds the 8,8QCkiCfe lake al Pass State Park, Sur- 
rounded by a high prairie, the man made lake 
is the result of a massive red dirt dam. Abundant 
wildlife and some of western Oklahoma's best 
fishing make Foss on attractive getaway. 


In the early 1700s, Frenchman Bernard de la 
Harpe explored the southeast part of what is 
now Lake Eufaula. Mare recently, [he huge 
lake's construction in 1956 inspired Arrowhead 
State Park, a wildlife^rich 2,193-acre park de- 
veloped on one of the lake's many peninsulas. 
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LAKE EUFAULA STATE PARK, 1963 , above 

Surrounded on three sides by Oklahoma's largest man-made lake, 
lake Eufaula State Pork sits on one of hundreds of points, bays, and 
inlets comprising the shoreline of Lake Eufaulo A dam ot the conver- 
gence of the North Canadian and Canadian rivers forms the lake, 
often roaring with bool and Jet Ski motors in the warm months. 


O KM ULG E E/ D R] PP I NG SPRINGS STATE PARK, 1963 > top right 

Forced to leave their notive Alabama, Georgia, and Florida in the 
1830s, the Muscogee (Creek) Indians relocated near the area that is 
now Okmulgee/Dripping Springs State Park There, the tribal scouts 
located a natural spring and named the new town Okmulgee, which 
means "bubbling water" in Creek. 
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L.akethundf.rbirl> State [’ark, 1965 , top middle 

Ralph McCalmont, interim director of the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department, says Lake Thunderbird State Park is among 
his many favorites. "'Thunderbird has been a part of so many Okla- 
homans' lives, providing invaluable family activities for a large and 
diverse population." The area is also known for its abundance of rase 
rock stones, found only in Oklahoma, Kansas, California, and Egypt. 


Walnut Creek state park, 1966 \ above right 

Ef Lake Keystone State Park is for cyclists, Walnut Creek State Park is for 
equestrians. The two parks are just across the lake from one another, but 
Walnut Creek is known for its comparative serenity. The terrain varies 
from rocky slopes to flat prairie and has a large deer population which 
visitors might glimpse grazing amid the foliage. Equestrians can spend 
the whole day on fifteen miles of winding trails. 
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DlSNEY/LtTTLE BLUE STATE PARK, 1966 , tap left 

For a thirty-twoacre park, Disney/Little Blue Slate Park sees a tot of 
traffic. That's because it's right beside the Pensacola Dam, the first 
hydroelectric facility in Oklahoma, built between 1938 and 1940, The 
dam is a tourist attraction because of Its history and abundant bass 
near the floodgates. 


Lake Keystone State Park, 1966, top right 

Located fifteen miles west of Tulsa, Lake Keystone State Park is near 
the juncture of the Cimarron and Arkansas rivers. A new bike trail 
between Tulsa and Lake Keystone has made the park a popular des- 
tination for bicyclists, including Oklahoma Secretary of State Susan 
Savage. "It's a great route for cyclists, because it has beautiful, rug- 
ged terrain," she says. 
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Adair statk park, 1967, bottom kfi 

Adoir State Park is a twenty five-acre pocket of Oklahoma splendor 
tucked between the small town of Stffwell and the Arkansas border. 
The small park— a favorite with families, thanks to the paddleboats and 
playground-indudes a fifteen-acre Fishing pond that offers solitude for 
local anglers. 


H HAVENER RUN ESTONE STA LE PARK, 1967 , above 

Long before Indians hod reservations and boomers ran in land runs, 
Scandinavian explorers marked a piece of Oklahoma as their own— or 
so one prominent theory goes. That's what the folks at Heavener Rune- 
stone State Park will tell you about the markings on their namesake 
twe I ve-foot-ta II ro c k . 
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LAKE EUCHA STATE PARK, 1967 \ top 

Visitors to lake Eucha State Park aren't only coming for the great bass 
and crappie fishing at 2,880-acre Lake Eucha, which borders the thirty 
one-acre park. They also come for the swimming pool. Big enough for 
130 swimmers, the popular pool is available only by reservation for 
family reunions and other get-togethers from May to September. 


Snow dale State Park, 1969 , above left 

Snowdale State Park, a charming parcel of land near the town of 
Disney, is situated on a peninsula alongside lake Hudson in northeast 
Oklahoma, Its tall pines and lakeside picnic areas offer Oklahomans a 
shady respite. 
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Bernice State Park, 1970 , opposite right 

Located on Grand Lake o' the Cherokees, Bernice State Pork-known 
as the Crappie Capital of the Warld-was once a hunting area for the 
Osage Indians. The area was then settled by Cherokees and later, 
white pioneers. The lake's shallow swim areas make it o favorite for 
families with small children. 


Talimena State Park, 1970 , above 

A mere ten acres, Talimena State Pork is located in what's sometimes 
called the "Little Smokies" because of its mountainous beauty. At the 
base of the Talimena Drive, the park is ideal for a picnic before or 
after traversing the scenic route. A playground allows the little ones to 
stretch their legs. 
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BRUSHY LAKE STATE PARK, 1971 

Originally named Sallisaw Slate Park, Brushy take State Park is at the edge of small, 300-acre 
Brushy Lake, one of many similar watering holes in eastern Oklahoma's richly forested lond- 
scope. An excellent fishing spot, the lake once yielded a seventy-six-pound Hothead catfish. The 
park sits in the foothills of the rolling Cookson Hills. 
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WAH-SHA-S'HE STATE PARK, 1973 , above 

The Osage Indians who populated this area long before it become 
Indian Territory called the region "Woh-Sha-She/' which means 'the 
water people." Today, the park and bordering Lake Hulah are con- 
sidered an eagle's playground because of the migratory bird habitats 
they provide. 


Beaver dunes state park, 1974 , above right 

Oklahoma's own desert and oasis, Beaver Dunes State Park is a study 
Sn contrasts. The park, located in the arid northwest, contains three 
hundred acres of sand dunes set aside for recreational offloading 
and Beaver Lake, a cool hoven. The area was an important stomping 
ground For cowboys ond cattle traveling the Santa Fe Trail. 
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great plains State park, 1977, above 


When people think of great plains, they picture a limitless landscape of 
rolling hills blanketed in short prairie grass. They might as well have a 
photo of Great Plains State Park, From this park in the western foothills 
of the Wichita Mountains, visitors are afforded a spectaculor vista of 
southwestern Oklahoma, Much of the park's plains ore situated be- 
tween Tom Steed Lake and a mountainous granite outcropping. 
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Spring River CANOE TRAILS State Park, 1980, top right 

The main attraction at Spring River Canoe Trails State Park, Oklaho- 
ma's northernmost state park, is floating south, deeper into the Sooner 
State. The twenty-two miles of canoe trails at Spring River extend down 
the river and encompass the Josephine Smith and Bicentennial areas. 
Fishermen ore attracted to the pork for its bass, spoonbill, and walleye. 


CROWDER LAKE UNIVERSITY PARK, 1983 t above right 

A favorite destination for students at nearby Southwestern Oklahoma 
State University, Crowder Lake University Park features o popular 
ropes course. The small park eight miles south of Weatherford is also 
frequented by boss fishermon-in fact, its 158-acre take was designated 
a trophy bass lake for its black bass population. 
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McGee Creek State park, 1987 

A favorite weekend getaway, the Natural Scenic Recreation Area in 
McGee Creek State Park is considered by some the most beautiful 
place in the state. Located on the southwest edge of the Ouachita 
Mountains, the sheer, tree-dotted bluffs and fields of wildflowers offer 
Oklahomans a glimpse of untamed wilderness. 
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natural Falls State park, 1990, above 

Acquired by the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department in 
1990 and opened to the public in 1997 r Natural Falls State Park 
is considered one of Oklahoma's premier "conservation' parks. At 
the top of the falls, hardy post oak and blackjack oak survive in the 
packed dirt. At the bottom, mossy earth is covered in sassafras, ferns, 
flowering dogwood, and spicebush. 


HUGO LAKE STATE PARK, 2003, above right 

Acquired by the Oklahoma Tourism ond Recreation Department 
in 2003 and dedicated in April 2004, Hugo Lake State Park is 
Oklahoma's newest. The southeastern Oklahoma gem includes the 
8,000-ocre Hugo Lake, a regional hot spot for water sports and 
bass, bluegiif, and catfish fishing. 
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THIS LAND 
is YOUR LAND 

how One State’s Evolving vision Resulted 

IN A RICH LANDSCAPE OF PUBLIC LANDS 

By CHAD LOVE 


EW THINGS ARE AS TANGIBLE TO HUMAN CON- 
sciousness as the landscape we inhabit. Nor only is land 
the template on which our collective identity is indelibly 
etched, it also serves as an ageless sanctuary in a world dominated 
by ceaseless change. 

We can pave it over with asphalt and concrete, we can cover 
it with glass and steel spires reaching ever upward, but there is 
an inescapable rhythm to the geography of place that snares us 
all, a gentle, persistent heat tapping out a singular message: Get 
back to the land. 

Most of us, however, don't own land beyond our front yards. So 
on any given day, there is a delicate, almost unseen balance being 
struck on a patchwork of 72 A 1 8 acres spread across the length 
and breadth of Oklahoma, an amalgam of seemingly disparate 
activities as varied as the land itself. Bustling centers of recreation, 
repositories of cultural and natural heritage* important living 
laboratories, outdoor cathedrals ol solitude and reflection, this 
diaspora of public lands is all that, providing the solace each of 
us seeks in natural places. 


These lands, these islands of refuge, are our state parks, and 
they belong to you, fifty properties that perfectly mirror this 
states incredible diversity of experience, 

O KLAHOMA’S STATE PARKS ARE PART OF A UNIQUELY 
American, sublimely egalitarian invention: communal 
lands held in the public trust, protected and set aside for the 
enjoyment of all. The lands of Oklahoma’s state park system 
represent more than seventy years' worth of that mission. It is a 
system that has evolved and changed over the years in response 
to our changing demographics, recreational tastes, and rhe eco- 
nomic fortunes of the state itself. 

Born in the despair of die Depression and expanded in the 
boom of the post- World War II years, the current state of 
Oklahoma's parks is dominated by increasing user demands, de- 
creasing state funding, and an ongoing dialogue about the parks 
fundamental purpose. Their future will be determined largely by 
how — -and how quickly— those challenges are addressed. 

No one knows that more rhan Ralph McCalmont, an OkJa- 




By SHAWN A PARKS 


1933 

The Oklahomo state 
legislature appropriates 
$90 H 000 to buy land for 
Oklahoma's First state 
park. Seven years later, 
Lake Murray State Pork 
opens. Today, this park 
is (he state s largest with 
12,496 acres. 


1937 

The Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board 
is created' ta oversee 
newly acquired land and 
facilities, Amid changes 
in organization and 
leadership, this board 
eventually becomes the 
Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department. 
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homa City banking executive hired by the Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Commission in 2003 to serve as interim director 
of the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department. 

Me Cal mo nt, a veteran of numerous economic development 
a n d h i s to ric p rcse rvat to n ca m pai gn s, incl ud mg Gu t h ric’s n at io n - 
ally renowned downtown revitalization program, knows lie is 
shepherding the park system through an important period of 
critical self-assessment. But McCaimont has a vision, and to 
understand his vision for what Oklahoma $ state parks could he, 
one need only look at what the national parks already are. 

“It might help to know that I lirsr went to Yellowstone in 1962, 
and JVe been there every year since, more than io try- two times,” 
says McCaimont. 14 1 am fascinated with that park." 

MeCalmonts interest led him to visit as many national parks 
as he could. Everything west of the Mississippi fell under his gaze. 
Those experiences as a park visitor have given him some definite 
ideas as a park director. 

I'm a banker. I’m not formally trained tor this position," says 
McCaimont. “But 1 think I am peculiarly well adapted to the areas 
of tourism and parks by my personal bent, and 1 recognize that 
the federal model is the one we need to hold up. Philosophically, 
the purpose of it was to set aside those special pieces of real estate 
deemed worthy of saving — and by saving 1 mean restricting any 
man-made changes to those pieces ol real estate — -and passing them 
on five generations later.” 

Which is great in theory, but Oklahoma’s park system hasn't 
always evolved in the same uniform way that national parks have, 
hi fact, our state parks have gone through several distinct and jii 
many ways divergent evolutions from their earliest beginnings as 
nature parks. 

Oklahoma's first state parks were, in essence, work camps for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Franklin D. Roosevelts Depression- 
era New Deal program that merged the idyllic concept of natural 
preservation with the stark economic necessity of creating work for 
thousands or unemployed men. 

From 1 933 to 1941, the CCC helped construct all or parr of 
Oklahoma's first seven sratc parks, beginning with I.akc Murray 
and quickly followed by Osage Hills, Roman Nose, Beavers Bend, 
Robbers Cave, Boiling Springs, and Quartz Mountain, 

Nativisticin their architecture, naturalistic in their operating phi- 
losophy, those early parks were closely modeled on the national park 


system in style and function. They were just that: parks, designed 
to preserve and enhance die experience of being close to a natural 
state, unfettered by modern conveniences. 

The outbreak of World War II brought the Depression and the 
New Deal to an end, and following the end of the war in 1945, Okla- 
homans were ready to have fun. Although the late 1 940s didn’t bring 
much expansion, things picked up steam in the 1 950s, and over the 
next two decades, thirty-two parks were added to the system. 

M "I hat's when we saw our first evolution of that early, preservation- 
ist model, ' says McCaimont. “We didn't exactly abandon it, bur we 
found an Oklahoma version of it," 

Responding to a national trend of increased leisure-time prioritiz- 
ing, the state started building its first lodges. Swankier than mere 
cabins, lodges were full-service facilities with luxurious accommoda- 
tions. in 1949, the first lodge was bulk at Lake Murray, and on the 
heels of its success, lodges were added at Sequoyah, Lake Texoma, 
Roman Nose, and Quartz Mountain state parks. 

Golf, once an obscure pastime for European gentry and the idle 
rich, also took on a more populist aura as a demographic shift from 
the farm to the suburbs gave blue-collar American workers a taste 
of white-collar leisure time. 

“After World War II, golf exploded in popularity, but there just 
weren’t enough courses to satisfy the demand,” says McCaimont, 
“It was nice to go to the parks, bur people wanted to recreate, Thats 
when the state added courses to sonic resorts and parks. ” 

As the state augmented its collection of parks in the 1 960s, 1 970s, 
and 1 980s, it also modified that original purist, preservationist model 
hy adding a hodgepodge of buildings and lodges, resorts, and other 
structures and facilities, some apropos to the spirit of the parks' 
natural setting, others not. 

“It's something of an eclectic mess,” says McCaimont. “We have 
important historical architecture, rustic lodges, modem resorts, golf 
courses, cabins built with cement blocks.’ 

So along with diversity of terrain and diversity of flora and 
fauna, Oklahoma's state parks evolved into a system that offered a 
diversity of experience. But that diversity of experience came with a 
quandary: Should the park system be primarily a recreation-based, 
revenue-generating model ora natural preservation-based* revenue- 
negative model? 

Both, according to McCaimont. Although he is an admitted pro- 
ponent of the preservationist model, he believes it is too simplistic 



Wilbgrton dam construction in 1934 


1947 

The facilities built over 
the last twelve years by 
the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Work Projects 
Administration, and Ger- 
man prisoners of war 
pepper the new Green- 
leaf State Park. During 
World War lf p the area 
was an army training 
ground for amphibious 


1949 

A twenty 'Six- room lodge 
is built at Lake Murray 
Stale Park. Its success 
prompts the Planning and 
Resources Board to build 
similar facilities at Lake 
Texoma, Sequoyah, Ro- 
man Nose, and Quartz 
Mountain state parks. 


1954 

Mare than $7 million in 
general revenue bonds 
is used to develop and 
improve thirteen state 
parks. By 1955, there 
are twenty-one state 
parks and several recre- 
ation areas accommo- 
dating more than seven 
million visits per year. 
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The May % 1950, grand opening of Lake Murray lodge. 


to take an eirher-or approach to managing our parks, 

“1 he conservation and preservation aspects of these truly special 
places are where I concentrate," says McCalmont. “What wc have 
to do is find out what portions of the system we should allow to 
evolve, because they re going to evolve anyway. We have to start 
out by having a simple passion about where we want to go and then 
modify that passion to lit where we arc right now.” 

Thanks to our rich diversity, where we are right now with 
Oklahoma's state parks can he a hard place to pin down. Is it Great 
Salt Plains, where huge numbers of migratory birds and rare selenite 
crystals captivate equally impressive numbers of human visitors? Is 
it Black Mesa, so remote and rugged its only amenities are a single 
marked trail and the solitude to enjoy it? Or Little Sahara, where the 
snarling all-terrain vehicles shatter the air and lute deeply into die 
dunes? Some might suggest Lake Th underbird, where the wakes of 
countless metro-area boaters transect the lake surface, or diminutive 
Natural Balls, where rare native ferns thrive among the gauzy veils 
of spring-fed waterfalls. 


T he reality of state park administration— 

whether in Vermont, Arizona, or Oklahoma — means 
walking a thin green line between managing a public resource 
for the publics enjoyment while protecting that public resource 
from the selfsame public its being managed for. 


Perhaps nowhere in Oklahoma is that tightrope more appar- 
ent than at Lake Th underbird State Park, Located thirteen miles 
east of Norman, the 1 ,874-acre park is the most heavily used 
in the state, attracting anywhere from 900,000 to more than a 
million visitors a year. Its central location and proximity to the 
Oklahoma City metro area ensures those numbers will increase in 
the comingyears as Norman and the surrounding communities 
experience a housing and population boom. 

The park straddles 6,000-acre Lake Th underbird, built by the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation in the mid-1960s to serve as a water 
supply reservoir for Norman, Midwest Ciry, and Del City. The 
lakes water recreation draws rhrongs of nearby visitors toThun- 
derbird. On any given summer weekend, campgrounds are filled 
to capacity, boat ramps are packed, and anglers, skiers, boaters, 
sailboaters, and personal watercraft vie for open water. 

Park manager Susan Hendon lias watched people come and 
go at Thunder bird for twenty- three years. She says Th underbird 
experiences the same usage and funding tribulations faced by 
virtually all state parks, but along with the problems has come 
a growing public awareness of the park as a beloved resource to 
be protected. 

“Lve seen a lot of improvements in the publics perception 
of the lake over the years," says Hendon, “People appreciate it 
more than they used to,” 

One example of this, says Hendon, is the parks growing pres- 
ence of local volunteer advocacy groups. 

“We try to get people involved in the park," says Hendon. 
“WeVe got excellent mountain bike trails thanks to the Bike 
League of Norman, we’ve got a new sailing and aquatic center 
on the north side of the lake built with private donations, and 
were trying to encourage other groups to come in and adopt 
trails for maintenance." 

Ironically, Th underbirds extreme popularity ultimately may 
be its salvation, if it follows that use of the park promotes ap- 
preciation. About 70 percent of the states population resides 
in a wide band between the Oklahoma City metropolitan area 
and Lawton, and parks closer to population centers tend to be 
utilized more by urban visitors. 

I hunderbird is no different, and park naturalisr Julie Tarver 
sees that diversity in the tourists, weekend enthusiasts, and area 
students who attend her programs. 



Canyon view at Alabas- 
ter Caverns State Park 


1956 

Alabaster Caverns is es- 
tablished as a state park, 
making it the largest gyp- 
sum cave in the United 
States with public tours. 
The cave's tunnels were 
created by 200 million 
years of water erosion. 


I960 

Little Sahara State Park 
opens to the public. The 
park quickly becomes the 
largest aFf- road vehicle 
area in the state and one 
of the most widely known 
offroad areas in the 
Southwest. 



Little Sahara State Park dreo the 1950s 
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Like all of Oklahoma's park naturalists, Tarver* an Oklahoma 
State University graduate who landed the naturalist position 
right after completing her studies in 1996* plays a key role in 
the publics understanding of their parks. Some of her programs 
include a popular Dutch oven cooking class, a reptile program 
called Snakes Alive, and interpretive hikes where she points out 
the flora and fauna of the park. 

“ j get a lor of urban people who otherwise wouldn't have any 
contact with this," says Tarver, who guides field trips from daycare 
centers, summer schools, and inner-city programs designed to 
kee p at- risk ch i Id re n off the s t ree ts . “ 1 o n ce did a fi s h i n g d i n ic 
with more than three hundred inner-city kids.'* 

Kris Marek, director of conservation and planning for parks, 
resorts, and golf, says educating the public about its parks is one 
of the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department’s key 
goals for the future. 

u Wed like to add more natural interpretation at the parks, 
naturalist programs, interpretive signage, and trails,* says Marek, 
a twenry- nine-year veteran of the department. “All of these things 
help the public understand what parks are, the benefits of them, 
and that experience of education.* 

flic increasingly urban nature of Oklahoma combined with 
the rise in the parks' use creates a gulf between the publics use 
of the parks and their knowledge of the parks. Naturalists serve 
as interpretive bridges across that divide. Although not in the job 
description, naturalists also serve an important role as incubators 
of future park advocates. Pique a child's curiosity about whats 
out there waiting to be discovered, and chances are* you'll have 
a lifelong park user. Tarver sees it every day. 

“Being right here in the middle of the state, we see people 
from all over, and this is the closest place a lot ol kids can go on 
field trips,* she says. “We try to foster the educational aspects 
of the park. If we can get people interested in the wildlife, the 
environment, the ecology of the park, ihen we Ye creating users 
and advocates. ’ 

Michael Corbett, a naturalist at Sequoyah State Resort 
Park, agrees. 

“Visitors have a natural curiosity about the things they see 
in the park,” says the twenty- three-year-old Northeastern State 
University student. “They see the bobcat or the fox and have a 
thousand questions about it. Its amazing when you have a group 


of kids from Tulsa or Broken Arrow — -kids who vc never been 
outside the city— and you take them out on a hike and show 
them a spider web. Things start clicking, the light bulbs come 
on, and these kids start asking questions.* 

TTHE OPPOSITE END OF THE STATE PARK SPECTRUM, 
though no less important* is Natural Palls State Park, a 
120-acre parcel of misty, fern-covered beauty tucked away in far 
eastern Delaware County. Scenic parts of the movie Where the 
Red Fern Grows were filmed here in the 1 970s. The park was a 
privately owned tourist attraction rapidly falling into disrepair 
when the state bought the property in 1 990; after seven years of 
restoration, it opened to the public in 1997. 

“We have a lot to offer, but its just a little different from a 
recreational park,” says park manager Les Pulliam, a seven teen- 
year state park veteran who came to Natural Falls two years ago 
and quickly fell in love with its unique beauty. “We Ye more 
an environmental park— its a very natural setting. We have an 
interpretive trail, hut we re careful with our development.* 

On average, about 40*000 visitors pay to enter Natural Palls 
every year. Of equal importance, too, is its research component: 
Natural Palls is used as a botanical research laboratory by area 
universities* including Northeastern State University and the 
University of Oklahoma. 

“It's one of the few parks we have in the Ozark highlands 
ecosystem,” says Pulliam. “Standing at the base and looking up 
at the falls, its almost like you re in a gorge.* 

Nam rn I Pa 1 1 s' d ra m at ic se ven ty-sevc ft- f oo i wale rfa II and ar ray 
of rare and endangered plant life attract tourists and scientists 
alike, but it’s the management focus and operation that sets this 
park apart. From the beginning, Natural Falls was intended to be 
a conservation -based park; it also was the first park in the state 
system to charge an entry fee to be used for park improvements. 
T hese two tacts make Natural Falls a potential bellwether for 

the future of Oklahoma’s state parks, but the future may come 
sooner than expected. 

Earlier this year, the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Com- 
mission approved a plan to implement a limited entry fee system 
for certain areas of several of the states most popular parks, Lake 
Thunderbird, Lake Murray, and Lake Texoma. 

Both Susan Hendon and Les Pulliam believe the advantages of 



1963 

Fountainhead State Park 
begins development 
around Lake Eufaula, 
Oklahoma's largest 
with 600 miles of shore- 
line, President Johnson 
dedicates ihe Eufaub 
dam the following year. 
Today fhe popular park 
is known as Lake Eufaula 
State Park. 


1970 

The Ozark highlands are 
used to film Where the 
Red Fern Grows. Twenty- 
seven years later, the area 
opens to the public as 
Natural Falls State Park, 


1974 

White Eagle State Park, 
established in 1971, is 
renamed Wah-Sha-She 
State Park. The new 
name, given to the area 
by the Osage Indians, 
means "the Water 
People." 


1985 

Roman Nose State Park 
adds twenty-seven rooms 
to its lodge. Visitors con- 
tinue to enjoy fhe CCC- 
builf swimming pool from 
the 1930s and the popu- 
lar eighteen-hole golf 
course built in 1957. 
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Wah-5ha-She State Park 
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entry fees outweigh any negatives. According to Pulliam, rhe fee 
at Natural Falls works because park visitors see the results. 

'The ones who pay the entrance fee appreciate it more; they 
have a little more sense of ownership, a little more sense of se- 
curity/’ he says, “You have to be able to show people what youxe 
doing with that money, and 1 make it a point to do just that.’* 

Pulliam says the three-doll at entrance fee is utilized wholly 
for capital improvements. 

Thar fee has remodeled our shelter, built a nice bathhouse, built 
some really nice playgrounds, and its going to help us build a new 
visitor center,” Pulliam says. “People see and notice that.” 

Like Pulliam, Hendon sees future entry fees as a way to foster 
pride in Th underbirds considerable natural assets. 

“There arc some areas that no matter what you do, people are 
going to use them/’ says 1 Tendon. Tf wc can regulate it a little 
more, people might take a little more pride in the park because 
they’re paying for it.” 

Entry lees or not, Pulliam says Natural Palls gives him what 
every state park — regardless of location — gives us all* 

“Oklahoma has so many nice parks unique to their area, and 
this is one of them,” he says. "'Natural Falls is a special spot. It 
does something all out parks do: It provides a place to relax, 
to unwind and get away. It’s relaxing to me, and I work here 
every day,” 

Pulliams regard for the park system is representative of the 
typical park employee. Whatever the state park, its staff has a 
genuine desire to showcase the best the state has to offer and a 
genuine pride in the lands they oversee. In die truest sense, these 
individuals believe strongly in their role as trustees. 

Larry Habegger oversees forty-one park rangers whose jobs are 
as varied as the parks they patrol. Habegger says rangers encoun- 
ter rhe same dilemmas facing all law enforcement agencies. 

“All of our rangers are certified police officers, and they basi- 
cally do a little bit of everything,” says Habegger. “They re first 
responders, firefighters, search and rescue, traffic cops, and 
conservationists.” 

According to Lieutenant Michael Vaught, a four teen -year 
veteran of rhe park system who started at Little Sahara, most 
park rangers aren't toiling for a mere paycheck. 

The best guys working out here not only have a genuine 
regard for the people who come to these parks hut a passion 


for the natural resources in the areas they work,” says Vaught, 
park ranger at Osage Hills State Park and a regional supervi- 
sor. “Our job is to protect public safety, and there's really no 
conflict between that and protecting the natural resource. They 
go hand in hand.” 

HE SINGLE LARGEST STATE PARK STAKEHOLDER 
group is, of course, the public that uses them. Oklahoma 
State University professor of leisure studies Lowell Caneday 
and a team of OSU researchers have been studying state park 
use extensively as part of a grant to create a master plan for rhe 
state park system. To be completed in early 2005, the plan will 
assess where the parks are now and offer a road map for future 
management of the system. 

Caneday says Oklahoma State researchers have worked with 
the state parks for the last two decades. Over the years, they've 
talked extensively with the public to find out what i heir prefer- 
ences are and what changes are occurring for the demand on the 
scares various facilities. The results of their research reveal some 
curious trends about how we use and view our parks. 

l ake, for example, the typical park visitor. Last year, approxi- 
mately half the population, or close to 1.5 million Oklahomans, 
visited a state park at least once. 

“What we do know is that state park visitors tend to be repeat 
visitors, and they are very familiar with the parks they choose 
to visit, says Caneday. “ I hev have their favorites, they rend to 
go back to those same parks time after time, and they tend to 
be weekend visitors,” 

Most day visitors to parks travel fifty miles or less and have 
established a sense of ownership of that park. Campers tend to 
be older than day users, stay a little longer, and spend a little 
more money. Cabin guests tend to be younger weekend visitors 
and are the most satisfied users. Lodge guests tend to be the 
youngest group; in fact, family and lodge guests generally are 
only incidentally involved with the park. To them, the park is 
simply an environment where the lodge is located. Despite these 
differences in users, a widespread regard for Oklahoma's state 
parks seems to exist across all demographics. 

“Oklahomans love their parks,” says Caneday, “and they believe 
our parks should be in kept in place as the premier recreation 
locations in Oklahoma. They want their children to have the 




Cedar Creek Golf Course 


1988 

The state legislature re* 
designates all recreation 
areas as state parks, and 
$5 million in revenue 
bonds is used to improve 
aging park facilities, in- 
cluding the expansion of 
three golf courses from 
nine to eighteen holes. 


1991 

The park system under- 
goes some shifting. Ten 
museums and historic sites 
are transferred from the 
Division of State Parks to 
the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


1996 

Dripping Springs Lake 
ot Dripping Springs 
State Park is drained to 
improve fish habitats. 
The lake is restocked a 
year later and becomes 
Oklahoma's first trophy 
bass lake. 



Dripping Springs Lake 
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same experiences they had, they want to be educated on the 
parks, and they believe our parks should serve as examples of 
what makes Oklahoma special, because Oklahoma has a first-rate 
system, Its a high-quality, highly developed, and well-managed 
state park system,” 

To find out how Oklahoma stacks up against the rest of the 
nation, Canedays research team at OSU is conducting a bench- 
mark study that will compare Oklahoma' s parks to other state 
park systems around the nation. 

Caned ay says Oklahoma’s system compares well with sur- 
rounding states, having one of the older park systems in the 
nation. By contrast, Colorado has a very young state park system. 
Caneday notes that until about ten years ago, Colorado only had 
a dozen or less state parks, while Oklahoma has fifty. 

“Oklahoma has a lor to offer through its park system,” 
says Caneday, “We have a tremendous natural, historic, and 
cultural resource.” 

OMETIMES LOST IN ALL THE DEBATES ON FUNDING, 
philosophy, and revenue is the simple fact that our parks 
also serve as open windows to our environment, and a price tag 
can’t be placed on that, 

Oklahoma, like most of the nation, is growing more and more 
urban, and with this demographic shift comes an inevitable dis- 
connect from the land. We inhabit two worlds: the natural world 
created for us and the urhanized world created by us, and it is 
an undeniable truth of modern life that we sometimes need the 
former to escape the latter. Simply put, parks offer a receptacle 
for plugging back in, 

“l walk through Boiling Springs State Park several times 
a week,” says Woodward resident Paul Bar by* “Every time 1 
go, I see something different, something exciting. It’s a great 
sensory experience.” 

Barby, president of the Friends of Boiling Springs associa- 
tion, one of twenty -seven such local advocacy groups scattered 
across the state, believes it is important for everyone, especially 
children, to recognize that there’s something other than them- 
selves in the environment. 

“Parks allow us to be part of a public trust, something that 
individuals cant individually afford hut collectively we can af- 
ford and protect,” he says. “Its an emotional experience, a relief 





The sand dunes of Little Sahara State Park in the 1950s, 


valve, and a place for people to escape. The beauty of parks is 
that they don’t make demands; you can either sit there or get out 
and recreate. They provide the best of both worlds.' 1 

Oklahoma is a young state, hut our state parks give us some- 
thing precious and rare: a collective environmental consciousness 
spanning several generations. Because of them, we understand 
the spirit of place, for land is nothing if not a mirror held at arm's 
length. What we do to it, we do to ourselves. 

In this case, our parks are here to remind us that we did some- 
thing right, and if there is a common thread running through 
the current state park system, it is that. Since the mid-1950s, the 
citizens of Oklahoma have received dividends out of proportion 
to the small investments we have made in our parks, and by 
anyone’s business model, thats a success. 

“If you go to one of our parks tomorrow, we’ll give you a 
good visitor experience,” says Ralph McCalmont. “And we’ll 
do it consistently We ve got wonderful parks. Beauty* loveliness, 
nature: They don't always make good economic sense, hut they re 
always worth it.” 



1997 

After seven years of own- 
ing the tush property 
the Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Depart- 
ment opens Natural Falls 
State Park to the public. 

In the two years previ- 
ous to OTRD J s acquisi- 
tion, Natural Falls^-the 
first to charge entrance 
fees-changed ownership 
ten times. 



The Quartz Mountain Arts and Conference Center 
lobby features paintings by artist Mike Larsen, 


2001 

The new Quartz Moun- 
tain Arts and Conference 
Center, damaged by fire 
in 1995, is finished in 
time for the Qklahomo 
Summer Arts Institute. The 
following year, Quartz 
Mountain transfers own- 
ership from OTRD to the 
Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 


2004 

Hugo Lake State Park, 
Oklahoma's newest state 
park, opens. Originally 
part of Kiomichi Pork, 
Hugo Lake State Park 
spans 289 acres and 
offers twenty-six recently 
completed cobins. 


RECREATION 
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A NOTE TO OUR READERS 

Are you looking for a little adventure? The advertisers on the following pages offer 
unique experiences for readers of all ages. 

The folks at the Klamichi Country Marketing Association would like you to consider 
visiting one of their breath-taking state parks. Arrowhead, Beavers Bend, Hochatown, 
Hugo Lake, Heavener-Runestone, Lake Wister, Raymond Gary, Robbers Cave, and 
Talimena state parks are all located in beautiful southeastern Oklahoma. 

II northwestern Oklahoma is more your style, plan a weekend trip to Enid. You’ll ftnd 
great dining, shopping, and cultural events in this historic community. The Cherokee 
Strip Conference Center in downtown Enid, is the perfect location for your next event. 

Is central Oklahoma your cup of tea? Then explore Edmond. The summer is packed 
with fun-filled events for the entire family. Contact the Edmond Convention and Visitors 
Bureau for travel assistance. Planning an event in Oklahoma City? Consider hosting it at 
Rocky’s Bricktown. This vintage establishment was the sire of the 2003 Oklahoman of the 
Year event honoring Toby Keith. Also in Oklahoma City, the Heartland Home Health 
Care & Hospice has been serving area citizens for more than a decade. Do you love Indian 
Art? Don’t forget the Southern Plains Indian Museum in Anadarko, just a short drive 
from Oklahoma City. 

If you are living on Tulsa Time, plan to attend An Affair of the Heart on July 1 6, 17, 
and 18 at Expo Square. See the In The American Grain exhibit at the Philbrook Museum 
of Art, and be sure to check out the new gardens while you’re there. 

Looking for a vacation within driving distance of Oklahoma? Visit historic Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. While there, stay at the Best Western Inn of the Ozarks. Or, if you’re 
looking for a Rocky Mountain high, take a trek to Manitou Springs, Colorado. Do 
you need a peaceful retreat this summer? Try The Mandala Center in Des Moines, New 
Mexico. 

Happy Exploring! 



Check out these 
advertiser links at 
oklahomatoday.com 


1 , An Affair of the Heart 

2, Bartlesville CVB 

3* Beavers Bend Getaways 

4. Beavers Bend Marina 

5. Beavers Bend Riverfront North 

6. Best Western Inn of the Ozarks 

7. Bluet ross BlucShidd 

8. Cherokee Strip Conference 
Center 

9. Certified Residential Specialists 

10. Discover Oklahoma 

1 1. Edmond CVB 

12. Emu Only Store 

13. Enid Main Street 

14* Etruscan Treasures, Mabee- 
Gerrer Museum of Art 

1 5. Eureka Springs, AR 

16. Frontier Country Marketing 
Association 

1 7. Cheat Plains Country Association 

1 8. Green Country Marketing 
Association 

19. Hidden Hills Cabins 

20. Indian Arts & Crafts Board 

21. jasmine Moran Childrens 
Museum 

22. Kiainichi Country Association 

23. Lawton Fort Sill Chamber 
of Commerce 

24. The Mandala Center 

25. Manitou Springs, CO 
Chamber of Commerce 

26. McBimey Mansion 

27. Miami CVB 

28. Museum uf the Red River 

29. National Cowboy & Western 
Heritage Museum 

30. Oklahoma City Community 
College 

31. OG&E 

32. Oklahoma City National 
Memorial Museum 

33. Oklahoma Pork Council 

34. Oklahoma heK Resorts, & Golf 
35* The Philbrook Museum of Art 

36. Pine Meadow Cabins 

37. Ponca City Tourism 

38. Red Carpet Country Assodaiiun 

39. Rivers Edge Cottages 

40. Rocky V Bricktown 

41. Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History 

42. Stillwater CVB 

43. Time Lines Charter Service 

44. Tree Top View Cabins 

45. 1'ulsa Zoo 

46. The Villas at Shangri-I a 
47* WW Canoes 

48. Whip-Poor-Will Resort 



Buying or Selling Indian Art? 

Know the Law! 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act, all products must be marketed 
truthfully regarding heritage and tribal affiliation of the artist or craftsperson. 

For a free brochure on the Indian Arts and Crafts Act and how to file 
a complaint, contact the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U S. Department of 
the Interior, 1849 C Street, NW, MS 4004-MIB Washington, DC 20240, 

T: 202.208.3773, E: iacb@os.doi.gov, W: www.iacb.doi.gov 

Visit the Southern Plains Indian Museum 

See authentic Indian arts and crafts, located in Anadarko, Oklahoma 
at 715 East Central Boulevard. The museum is open year-round and hosts 
a variety of exhibits from traditional clothing and artifacts, to contemporary 
paintings and sculptures. Southern Plains Indian Museum, P.O. Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005, T: 405.247.6221 



Historic 


MANITOU 

SPRINGS 


COLORADO 


Surrounded by 
more attractions 
than any other 
region in Colorado! 


- V Call for your Free 

“ Lodging Information 

1 - 800 - 642-2567 

www.manit0usprings.0r9 
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Charming Victorian homes and buildings. Art galleries. Unique shops. 
The Great Passion Play, music shows, gorgeous Ozark Mountain scenery 
and scads of attractions. It's no wonder that Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
is a favorite vacation getaway for Folks in the 
Sooner Stale. Call soon (or even sooner) For hot 
deals on accommodations at Inn of the Ozarks, 

Eureka Springs' best and most popular resort. 


www.toureureka.com 

1 - 800 - 808-9236 



INN OF THE OZ ARKS 

P.O. Box 451 

Eureka Springs. AR 72652 


in The 

RHepicnn 

GPPin 



Dove, Hartley, Marin, 
O'Keeffe, and Stieglitz 

June 6 - August 22, 2004 

This exhibition has been organized by 
The Phillips Collection, Washington^ D.C. 

2727 S Rockford Rd, Tulsa • Tues - Sun 
Adults 57,50 * Members and children free 
For programming information, call 
(91 8) 748-5309 ■ www.philbtook.org 

(V Philbrook 

MUSEUM OPART 



■ Get Away to 
Southeastern 
Oklahoma! 


£?£urAi_5 f 5>Al£5 

Sce.wic MouwjrAJu For* Riv^r 

FuOArS * £jROUP blSQOUvjrS 



( 530 ) 534 - 6^56 

WWW , 0£OGr E.& * COM / W WC A,vuOE_ & 
WWW * W W CAkiOES - COM 


Broken Bow Inn 



Refrigerators. Microwaves. 
& Coffee Makers in all 
moms ■ Swimming Pool - 
Hot Tib & Sauna • 24-hour 


Game Room * Free Local 
Calls 4 Restaurant & Room Service ■ Courtesy 
Car Available * Boat Hookups * Track & 

RY Parking* 50 Channels 
Including HB0 ■ Laundry 
Serv ice Available * Desk Clerk 
Available 24- 7 



1912 S. Park Dr. 4 Broken Bow OK 
(580) 584-9103 - 1-866-863-3735 






Luuini dreuded ! he very thought of physieid therapy For her injured shoulder. 
[ leurfhmd helped her relax hy bringing shilled therapists tnLo the eomlnrU n( 
her own home. 

As with each ol our client*, I h-arlland evaluated Lauras needs, 
customized treatment to help Laura achieve her highest potential I l earl land 
also oilers an entire range ol rare - from speech therapy to shilled nursing Lti 
hospice care and more all provided in the lamiliur surroundings id home. 

If you or someone you love needs experienced health rare, consider ihc 
convenience and cost savings ol having it home delivered. ( all I lead hind 
I lomr I leahh Care t!e I Inspire at ( 405 ) 2 * 28-11970 and discover all thats 
within your reach. 


Heartland^ 


HOMK H KALTH C ARK & HOSPICE S erv i ng t he t ) h I ulu mm C i ly a rei i, (405) 228 - Y7i t 


Imai 

a Victorian 


fine 


jeroi 
Moun tain Village 


Proudly strut your stuff with one 
of these exquisite jeweled pins 
(I* 1 ** 1 diameter) Each pin is made 
with brilliant Austrian crystals 
encased in either gold or silver 
metal Just $25 each. 

1 - 800 - 777-1793 

www.oklahomatoday.com 


Come enjoy our rich 
historic architecture, 
fabulous dining and 
lodgings, art galleries, 
spa resorts, specialty shops, 
outdoor adventures music & 
theatrical attractions 
timeless leisure and endless 
sightseeing. 


Hlrrughl ironithr heart 


ninpaHMiuiViiU 1 enn 


3 aP'-’' / 

'* - j 


- 


ARKANSAS 


For a Free Visitor Guide: 

866-566-9387 

www.eurekasprings.org 


Oklahoma 

Bling! 
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next event at the 


vvtty Cmd for your 
convention at tfte Cherokee 
Strip Conference Center ? 


n YcViiVl TO i iw 


Conference 

Cenfer 


5vm|jfiony Orchestra 


History on * - 

the Square, 
Everywhere 


In Historic 
Downtown Enid! 


123 VV. Maine 


• n’«'iv.mat ns tri’t ten iii.com 


Corporate Meetings 
Trade Shows 
Holiday Parties 
Wedding Receptions 
Banquets 
Conventions 
Concerts 


(580) 234-1919 
Fax (580) 242-8975 
123 W. Maine 
Rnid, OK 73701 


www.cscconline.com 


Home of the ?003 Oklahoman of the Year event, honoring Toby Keith. 

S E. Sheridan - (A05) Z 39 - 6060 - www.rotkysbrkktown.com 


Book Your Private Parties t 
Special Events! 

• Wedding Receptions 

• Rehearsal Dinners 

• Class Reunions 

• Birthdays t Anniversaries 

• Business Dinners & Meetings 

















2005 

Calendar 


dcci-mhiT Jiv. mbn- diormr, rfr/tMtihcr 


OKLAHOMA 


Available for shipping August I , 2004 


The 2005Wild & Scenic calendar 
features stunning photography 
by frequent Ok/ohoma Today 
contributor Michael Hardeman. 
Just $1 L99 each. 

1 - 800 - 777-1793 

www.oklahomatoday.com 




Southeastern Oklahoma's 
Mountain, Lake & River Paradise 

Kiamichi Country! 

Call for our visitor’s guide: 
1 - 800 - 722-8180 
www.kiamichicountry.com 


ead Stale Park (Cjpp' (91817339 2202? 

Beavers Bend State PafiqBroken Bow) (580) 494-6300 
Hochatown State Park (Broken BowT (500) 494-6452 
Hugo Lake State Park (Hugo) (580) 326-0303 
Heavener-Runestone State Park (Heavener) (918) 653-2241 
Lake Wister State Park (Poteau) (918) 655-7756 
Raymond Gary State Park (Hugo) (580) 873-2307 
Robbers Cave State Park (Wilburton) (918) 465-2565 
Talimena Stale Park (Mhina) (918) 567-2052 


OKlfMOrtfl 

nmivE 

nntoicfl 
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THE MANDALA CENTER 


July, 16, 17, & 18 

Tulsa, OK 

i four*. bmuy A' SantnJjy Vx/» to a p m 
SunJjn 1 1 +ni to 6 pm 

imposition center hlu.di nc 

at rXPOSQl'VRI 

21 m A Pirutun£ \vcm*e 
on 21 m Ik tween >*k Jiul llxrrarJ. 
!uWa OK 


.KZjjrii July Heart •* lulci* ivkkMti J in the 
f ipuutiim ( mtrr Ikulciinp at I .ip«i 
tlic admission itatgc otvctj cturv 4br ,all 
Jjthrtc «layx I lieu- ju 1 1» iirartds or ftsttntu t> ■ 
th« -|i ami ihiim v iMti n % pbu tn t)»ctvl all day 
at the exhilMtv l lie porthij.* « Tree H\ 
hi M>k ii|>v an: available and wcurtoyActvkr iv 
jinn n1»'iI amuml the ck«ci food Hrrvtct i» 
alv* availaHc. 


A Non-Profit, 


Ecumenical 
Retreat 
Center 
Welcoming 
To All 


Praying From the Heart - Praying With the Body. Friday, August 13-Sundav, 
August 15. Jim Reale, yoga instructor, and Susan Rush, coordinator of Contemplative 
Outreach of New Mexico, lead this very popular quiet weekend of centering prayer and 
sacred movement (prayerful yoga). Fee: $250.00 


Women's Health Concerns: Conventional, C omplementary and Alternative 
Approaches to Treatment. Friday, August 20-Sunday, August 22. Mother and son, 
Lili Safayan, MS, and Ali Safayan, MO, present a lecture and discussion weekend 
focused on common health concerns of women. Dr. Safayan is board certified in Internal 
Medicine and a licensed medical acupuncturist; Lili Safayan, a nurse educator, empha- 
sizes holistic care. Fee: $300. 


A quiet, peaceful place for individual and small group retreats. Reasonable rates, 
excellent meals, and a beautiful environment. Upcoming events include the following: 


Creativity Week. Sunday, July 25-Saturday, July 31. Make micaceous clay pots with 
Jicarilla Apache artist Sheldon Nunez- Velarde. Create note cards, visual journals, paper 
bowls, etc., with paper-making artist Charlotte Quigley. Adults and young artists, 12 and 
up, accompanied by an adult. Fee: $350/person or $600/couplc. 


Fees include tuition, double occupancy room and meals 


Come to Edmond for sports, fam- 
ily fun. great dining, and year-round 
cultural experiences 
Enjoy a STAY in one of Edmond s 
luxurious hotels or an exclusively 
elegant bed & breakfast PLAY 
more than 300 holes of challeng- 
ing golf 

Edmond's many outstanding 
sports venues, including Arcadia 
Lake and Pelican Bay Aquatic Cen- 
ter. really add to the excitement for 
family travel 

Come today and enjoy a city 
where life-sized bronze statues 
cavort on almost every corner 

Take a look at these I 

EXCITING SUMMER EVENTS: 

• \une 26-|uty 4 Liberty Fest 
Edmond’s 4th of luly festival 
celebrating America's freedom 
www.libertyfest.org 

• \une-September Edmond's Farmers 
Market Every Wednesday & Satur- 
day. 8a m. to 1 pm 

• \une-Seplember Oklahoma 
Shakespeare in the Park Thursday 
through Sunday evenings. 

(405) 340-1222 

• I uly 10-12 Angel House Pond & 
Garden Tour (405) 330-9278 


825 Ea.Ni 2nd Street, Suite 100 • Edmond, OK 73034 
Phone: 405/34 1 -4 344 
Web: www.insitedmondok.com 
E-mail: cunvhitcQvisitcdmondok.com 


P.O. Box 158 - Des Moines , NM 88418 
(505) 278-3002 
www. mandalacenter. org 


State Flag 


State Flag (3 1 x 5') 
100% nylon. 


SAIF. PRICE 

> 30. 00 


oklahom a tod ay.com 
(800) 777-1793 


AN AFFAIR 

OFmf HE ART,/,^ 


Show your state pride with 
an official Oklahoma flag. 
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Experience the best hireling in the nation at 
Great Salt Plains Lake! Northwest 
Oklahoma has some pretty serious dune 
buggy fun too (visit Little Sahara State Park 
near Waynoka - it's incredible), along with 
the most unusual, unique things to do on a 
vacation in this whole part of the country,,, . 
bat fly-overs, antique shopping, shore bird 
tours, huge caves, extravagant holiday light 
shows and charming bed and breakfasts 
and resorts. Our golf is the best in the 
Midwest too. Enjoy some of the best rodeos 
anywhere in Red Carpet Country, 
Oklahoma’s Northwest Passage. 
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Red Carpet Country 

1 ( 800 ) 447-2698 

WWW.REDCARPETCOUNTRY.COM 


Great salt plains 

1 ( 580 ) 596-3053 

WWW.GREATSALTPLAINS.COM 


Cull Tor our Visitors Guide 




FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information , contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 


OKLAHOMA 
nfliivt finfmcfr 


1-800-652-6552 






HOSPITALITY 

^ ) Convention & \ 
^ Visitors Bureau 


Request 
a Stillwater 


Visitors 
Guide by 
, calling or 
I visiting our 
J award- 
■ winning 
website. 

* 


www.co m e 2sti I I water, t o m 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM 


mi 

Jasmine Moran 

Children’s 

MUSEUM 

28,000 square feet of 
hands-on exhibits provide 
hours of educational fun 
and entertainment, where 
3- to 12-y ear-o fds become a 
doctor, pilot, judge, artist, 
firefighter, archeologist, 
construction worker, & much 
more, Come see our newest 
addition, the SuperSQNXC 
Express-a train for big kids 
and littfe kids! It s a great 
place far a birthday party! 


Beneath a Turquoise Shy: 
Navajo Painters and Their World 


JuM 25, 2224 January 30, 0005 


l-M. Exit 128B or 129 
Oklahoma City. OK 
(405) 478-2250 

www. na ti o n a Ico w boy m useum.org 


Navajo Shepherdess by Harrison Begay 


More than 40 works 
from the Museum's 
prestigious Arthur 
and Shifra Silberman 
Collection showcase 
the work of several 
Navajo painters. See 
the art of Harrison 
Begay, Gerald 
Nailor, Quincy 
Tahoma, Andrew 
Van Tsinajinnie and 
others. 


Go-11 



aria 


Cafe ond Gift Shop 
Native American exhibits 
Croup tours and group rotes 
Free, convenient parking 
And the world's largest Apatosa 


1 hi" LlpMAfly o' DtliNirta IV 










OKLAHOMA 


1 800 - 652-6552 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 


Fi^tier] 

Country 
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For complete 
information on Frontier 
Country events, attractions, 
and destinations, or for a 
FREE copy of the 2004 
Frontier Country Vacation 
Guide, call our Tourist 
Infoline at: 

(800) 386-6552 


or visit us online at 


www.oktourism.com 


Etruscan 

TREASURES 


UNVEILING ANCIENT MYSTERY 


= 

= 

Ancient Etruscan jewelry and 
artifacts in their only U.S, 
appearance from the 
Vatican and Prince Alima 
of Italy 

June 1 - October 31 > 2004 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
1-800-51 M552 
www.dckets.coiB 

ANTENN UD10 ► 



Great Art! fun! 
Food! Music! 

September 3 - 6 


Held on the campus 
of Oklahoma City 
Community College 
SW 74th and May Ave. 
For more information 
call (405} 682-7536. 


FESTIVAL 

OKLAHOMA 



Come to Remember. 
To Learn. To Honor. 


OUTDOOR SYMBOLIC Ml MORI Al 

Open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. No charge. 


MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

Monday-Saturday, 9 ami. to 6 p.m. 
Sunday, 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tickets sales stop at 5 p.m. 

Adults $7; Seniors $6; Students $5 
Children 5 & under free 
Group rates available. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 


620 N. Harvey Ave. • Oklahoma City. OK 73102 • (405) 235-3313 • www.oklahomaoitynarioiMdmetB0rial.org 




Okfakoma 

Life, Leisure, & the (great Outdoors 



Oklahoma^ best kept secret! 

MuJtojjcr ill the Wliiltatk WiihtMJW ii 
nmhin^tikin nf cxinv-j|;jni. ()|irn year 
round* wit 5 bcdnwntt are turned will: 
antiques and jri from all .1 mum J the world 
Resliimunt htmrs: 

Lunch TtuStir., it tun. m 2 p.m. 
thntttr Thusi.-Sdt., 
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-Spur 

% TRAILS 


Ride alongside the ghosts of Belie Starr, the Youngers, and Jesse James 
on the Outlaw Trails of yesteryear! Choose from a variety of trail rides 
to personalize your day, C Spur can customize a ride for your group 
gatherings, church picnics, birthday parties, and field trips. 


Located at Robbers Cave State Park * Guided Trail Rides 

8 1 50 Hwy, 2 North, Wilb-urton, OK * (918) 465-5200 



Nestled in the scenic woodlands of southeast Okla homo's Son 
Bois Mountains, in the famed hideout of former outlaws, nature 
and history creole the ultimate eseapel 


•Minialure Golf Course 
•Bait & Tackle Shop 
•Canoe & Fishing Boa I Rentals 
•Sno-Cone Stand 
• Paddle Boats 



Robbers Cave Recreation 

Five miles north of Wif burton., OK, on stale Highway 2 
Summer Hours: 1 0:00 a.m. to dusk 


For minialure golf reservations, bool rentals & other information, call {91 8) 4655005 . 




The Healing. Healt hv Choice 
Tor Belter Living... 

FEATURING: 

* Therapeutic Natural Emu Oil 
•Top-selling Super MSN Rub' 

featuring high cone entration of Emu OH for 


most effective relief 

♦Variety of Heart-Healthy 
Emu Meats, from Steaks 
to Hot Dogs 

• Ask About the Great New 
Get Caps & Body Lotion! 

•Try Emu Meat at Evelyns Iron 
Post Restaurant right next door! 


100% Satisfaction 



EMU ONLY Guaranteed! 

AFTON, OKLAHOMA • 54801 East Highway 59 
www.emuonly.com * {918} 257-6QI 5 - 1-800-615-0618 


Get Away to Broken Bow & Beavers Bend! 



Lite Charfe s Wes fey 
‘Motor Ledge 
Sr ‘Restaurant 


50 Rooms * Cable TV 
Pool - HBO ■ Direct- 
Dial Phones 


302 N, Park Drive * Broken Bow, OK • (380) 584-3303 



Beavers 
Bend Marina 

Voyagpr Boat Dealer " JetSkts 
boats * House boat Rentals 


*4 




On broken Bow 
_ Lake Located on 

MARINE Steve ns Gap Road 
off Hwy 25“ . north 
of Broken Bow 
4‘?4-e455 * l>r-avcrsi>CndmarinLj,coni 


bidden 

Ranging in size from honeymoon 
cabins to JA-guest cabin S cottage. 

’Jacuzzis, ho It Libs, 6 fireplaces available 
’All cabins private t secluded 

580 - 286-9884 530 - 494-6481 

fwfiM Awj tavern ddtfy S.00 to 10:00 PWf 

HC 75 Box 59 • Broken Bow, OK 74728 * hiddenhillsoabmsok.' 









A fishing dock at Lake Murray Resort Park near Ardmore* 


Info, Info, and More Info 

tee chest? t ‘heck-Teur? t 'heck check Where to find 
important information on t )klahomas fifty stare parks? 
lust mm the page. This state parks facilities guide provide 
a plethora of "information for everyone, even Uncle V trgil. 

^^-^Sodmak out du- llnibcHandsand pack the picnic basket, 
because you're headed lor adventure* 

One more thing before grabbing the keys and 
Riling up the car: I bni forget about the ( )klahoma 
3 burivm and Reerea r ion De pa it m c m s web s i t cs, 
oklalipnmparks.com and travdok.com. 1 he newly re* 
designed TruvdOK site provides complete information 
about each park and * Oklahoma's eleven eco regions. You 
wo i i t be i i >s t H — H l > r d i sa p pt rimed. 
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GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 


OKumonn 

nniivf nnEDicn 


1 800 652-6552 



* Tuba's most luxurious ^Licrsr 
accommodations for business or 
pkastl re-43 guest rooms, all with 
private baths* cable IV. & in- 
mom phono with Jaca pons. 

* Near Tulsa s downtown btifT 
ness district and Performing 
Arts Center 

* basy access to Tulsas finest 
attractions, restaurants. PhiJ 
brook and Gi breast: Museums 
and shopping in Utica Square* 
Cherry Street and ftniok.sidc. 

■ Situated on 3 acres of land 
overlooking the Arkansas River, 
adi'accm to Itilsa s River Park-v. 



( V 1 8) 385-3234 
1414 S. Galveston, Tulsa 
www. McBimcy Mansion .com 


TULSA ZOO & LIVING MUSEUM 



Your wild ones will feel right at home with ours! 
Grab a ride, feel the wind in your hair, and head to 
the Tulsa Zoo! 

91 8-669-6600/www.tulsazoo.org 

Open daily 9 a.m, - 5 p.m. (dosed June 18}. 

Atlulls $ 6,04/Ages 55+ ROl/Ages 3-1 1 $3.02 
2 & under free 




July 17th at 8:00 p.m. 

Award - w i n n i ng O Idaho ma 
Eight Man All Star Football 
Game ar NHQ Robertson field 


[A August 10-15 

The Buffalo 

CT-jf Run Casino 
Classic NGA 
Hooters Pro Golf Tour* Free 
to the public at Peoria Ridge 
Golf Course, 


Miami Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 
lit N Main • Miami, OK 
918 ^ 42^435 



www. visitmi amiok.com 






G E TAW AY GUIDE 


" Whether it's riding the dune buggies at Little Sahara, fishing on Broken Bow Lake at Beavers Bend, 
or hiking the kails at Sequoyah State Resort Park, you can't go wrong with an Oklahoma park " 
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ARROWHEAD STATE PARK 

4 MILES EAST OF CANADIAN OH STATE PARK ROAD 

[910)339 2504 
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BEAVER DUNES STATE PARK 

1 MILL NORTH OF BEAVER OH S.H. 270 
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BEAVERS BEND RESORT PARK 
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BERNICE STATE PARK 
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CHEROKEE STAR PARK 

1 BLOCK LAST Of DISNEY ON S.K. 7B 

(91 01435 8066 
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CROWDER LAKE UHimSIk PARK 
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HONEY CREEK STATE PARK 
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■■ CAMPSITE NUMBERS INCLUDE Alt CATEGORIES. CHECK WITH INDIVIDUAL PARKS; SOME HAVE UNLIMITED TEHl SITES 
LEASHED ms ARE ALLOWED AT ALL OKLAHOMA STATE PARKS 



— Frank Keatinq 
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EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Downtown Corner of Frank Phillips and John 
Slone, July 3 H Americano Social & Kids Day at 
the Market. July 1 0, Dog Days of Summer at 
the Market. July 24, Finale Fiesta Hear! of Town 
Market. [918] 3362468 
Glen Winget Baseball Tournament July 
1-4, Bill Doenges Memorial Stadium. (918) 
335-2133 

First Friday's Cinema in the City July 2, Aug 
6, Bank of Oklahoma. (91 8) 336-8708 
Green Country Rodeo Aug 5-7, Bartlesville 
Roundup Club Rodeo Arena. (91 8) 336- 
5561 

Summer Fest Aug 1315, Washington Park Mall. 
[918] 335-2535 

YMCA Rocks Wool a roc Aug 20, Wooloroc. 
[918] 335 3513 

The BIG Event Aug 28, Hilfcresl Country Club. 
[918J 3355437 

DUNCAN 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail Parkway, 
July 30, Simmons Center Courtyard Concert. 
July 3 1 , Dehydrator Bicycle Ride/ Race. (580) 
252-2900 

Water Garden Pond Tour July 17, Gtywide. 
(800] 782-7167 

Benefit Festival July 19, Shody Oaks, (580) 
2557042 


ENID 

Junior Duels July 1-3, Chisholm Trail Coliseum. 
|580) 237-0238 

NWDA5A Championship Softball Tourna- 
ment July 9-11, 16-18, 23-25 , Aug 1 -3, 8- 1 0, 
Kellet Softball Pork, (580] 242-1769 

Bells Are Ringing July 16-17, 22-24, Gaslight 
Theatre. (580) 234-2307 

Enid Running of the Rats July 17, The Frisco 
Bar, [580] 237-5051 

Crazy Days Sole July 31 , Citywide. (580) 
237-2494 

YMCA Willow Lake Triathlon Aug 7, Willow 
Lake Addition, (580) 2374645 

Family Fun Fest Aug 27-29, Gakwood Moll. 
(580) 234-3549 

FREEDOM 

Alabaster Caverns State Park Six Mites South 
of Freedom on State Hwy 50. July 9-10, 15-1 7, 
22-24, 29-3 1 , Selmon Bat Watch. Aug 5 P Junior 
Naturalist Program, (580) 621-3381 

Rodeo & Old Cowhand Reunion Aug 19-21, 
Downtown. (580] 621-3276 

GROVE 

Quilt Show July 2-5, Community Center. (918] 
787-2249 


Arts, Crafts, Music & Cajun Festival July 
3-4, Grove Civic Center and Snider's Camp. 
(918] 786-8896 

Cruise to Grove July 17, Aug 21 , Grove Civic 
Center. (918) 786-2828 

GUTHRIE 

USTRC Oklahoma Regional Team Roping 

July 9-1 1, Lazy E Arena, (405] 282-7433 

Central Oklahoma Jr Rodeo Association 
Rodeo July 1 6-17, Logan County Fairgrounds. 
(405] 282-1947 

Cycle Guthrie Aug 2 1 r Oklahoma Sports Mu- 
seum. (405] 260-1342 

LAWTON 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge Ten 

Miles West of Exit 45 off Interstate 44 July 
17, 24, 31, Under Caver of Darkness Tour. 
Aug 13-14, Stars over the Wlchitas Tour. 
(580) 429-3222 

Lawton Rangers Rodeo Aug 11-14, LO Ranch 
Arena (580) 695-3040 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Agency Hill on 
Honor Heights Dr. July 1-31, Annual Competi- 
tive Art Show. Aug 1-31, Selections from the 
Collection. (9 18) 683-1701 

The Old Ball Game Exhibition July 1-10, Three 
Rivers Museum. (91 8) 686-6624 
Boundless World of Outlaws Late Mod- 
els July 16, Outlaw Motor Speedway, (91 8] 
687-9200 

NORMAN 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds 615 East Rob- 
inson. July 9-11, Oklahoma Pioneer Exposition. 
July 17, Aug 14, Neosho Open Horse Show 
July 23-24, Quilt Shaw. July 24-25, Aug 2 1 -22, 
Col. Dick's Flea Market/ Antiques/Collectibles 
Sale. Aug 28, Cleveland County Free Fair Horse 
Shaw. (405) 360-4721 

Jacobson House Native Art Center 609 

Chautauqua, July 1 1-Aug 15, The Main Col- 
lection: A Lifetime of Collecting. July 1 8, Gallery 
Talk by Neil Main. July 25, Gallery Talk by 
Richard Aitson. (405) 366-1667 
Sooner Theater 1 01 E Morn. July 7-9, Cool Kids 
Production of Pirates of Penzance. July 15-1 8, 
Cimarron Circuit Opera Co. Production of Pirates 
of Penzance. (405) 364-8962 
Junior Zookeeper Summer Camps July 1 -2, 
59, 12-16, 19-23, 26-30, Aug 2-6, 9-1 3, Little 
River Zoo. (405) 366-7229 
Absentee Shawnee Powwow July 4, 
Thunderbird Wild Wild West Casino, (405) 
360-9270 

Midsummer Nights' Fair July 16-17, Lions 
Park (405) 329-4523 


Norman Conquest July 17, UPSP National 
Center for Employee Development. (405) 
447-9100 

MABY Basketball Tournament July 23-25, 
Gtywide. (405) 701-3828 
Clay Auction July 31, Sarkeys Conference 
Center. (405) 329-4523 
USTA Missouri Valley Championship Sec- 
tionals Aug 5-9, Westwood Tennis Cenler. 
(405) 366-8859 

Cheyenne Visions & With Patience and 
Goodwill: The Art of the Arapaho Aug 

28-31, Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History. (405) 325-4712 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley Ave. July 2, Michael 
Fracas so and Bob Williams. July 1 3, Sarah Lee 
Guthrie and Johnny Irion. Aug 13, Kevin Welch 
and Jon Dee Graham. Aug 24, Terri Hendrix 
with Lloyd Maines. (405) 524-0738 
Lyric Theatre & Academy 1 727 NW 1 6th St. 
July 510, Annie, July 20-24, Jekyll & Hyde: The 
Musical. (405) 524-9310 
Oklahoma City Zoo 2101 NE 50th. July 1-Aug 
3 1 r Morning Zoo Rise. July 6, 1 3, 20, and 27, 
Wild Tuesdays Story Time Safarisjuly 10, Bowl- 
ing for Rhinos. July 1 7, Sales Tax Appreciation 
Day (405) 424-3344 

State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th St. July 1 CM 1 , 
Buchanan's Antiques & Collectibles, July 16-17, 
Horn Holiday #28 Radio Convention. July 15 
1 8, Original Free RV & Boat Show. July 22-Aug 
1 , Greater OK Hunter Jumper Horse Shaw, July 
23-25, Summer Boat Clearance. July 24-25, 
OKC Gun Show July 3 1 , Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce Expo. July 3 1 Aug 1 , OKC Kennel 
Dub Matches & Challenge, Aug 13-14, OK 
County Free Fair. Aug 13-15, Summer Shoot- 
out Barrel Racing. Aug 13-15, OK Hunting & 
Outdoor Show. Aug 30-3 1 , Team Pen Americo 
Championship. (405) 948-6704 
The Rocky Horror Show July 1-17, Carpenter 
Square Theatre at Stage Center. (405] 232- 
6500 

ULAE: The Print Show July 1 Aug 22, Oklahoma 
City Museum of Art. (405) 2353100 

Sunday Twilight Concert Series July 1 1,18, 
25, Myriad Botanical Gardens. (405) 297- 
3995 

Bullnanza Aug 6-7, Ford Center (405) 282- 
3004 

Okie Derby Air Race Aug 20-21 , Wiley Post 
Airport. [405] 359 9774 

PAWNEE 

Powwow and Homecoming July 1-4, Football 
Stadium. (918) 762-2108 
Green Country Bluegrass Festival Aug 12-14, 
Steam Engine Pork. [918) 288-6640 
Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo Aug 12-14, 
Fairgrounds. (918] 762-2108 
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PONCA CITY 

Fly-In Breakfast July 3, Aug 7 , Ponca City 
Airport Hangar 14. (580) 7670470 
Sand Drags July 3,17, Aug 7, 2 1 , Oklahoma 
Off -Road Motor plex. (580) 71 8-061 3 
Air Show July 10 11, GOOFS Field. (580] 
7654400 

Rhizomes Sale July 17, Cann Memorial Garden 
(580) 765 4400 

Ponca City Waterfest 2004 Hydroplane 
Boat Races July 17-18, lake Ponca (580) 
765-4509 

Grand National Moto-Cross Races July 27- 
3 1 , AMEUC Raceway (580) 762 5502 
Crazy Days July 30-31, Citywide. (580) 765- 
4400 

Wild West Rodeo Aug 19-21, 101 Ranch Rodeo 
Grounds (580) 765-5549 

Wild West Rodeo Parade Aug 21 , Grand 
Ave. (580) 765-5549 

Annual Ponca Powwow Aug 26-29, White 
Eagle Park. (580) 762-8104 

SHAWNEE 

Expo Center 1 700 W independence. July 1 2-1 7 , 
International Finals Youth Rodeo. Aug 13-15, 
Triangle Horse Sale. (405) 275-7020 

5K Road Race and Walk July 10, Si. Gregory's 
University. (405) 878-5290 
Wood carvers Festival Aug 7, Santa Fe Depot 
(405) 275 8412 

Santa Fest Aug 14. Woodland Park, (405) 
878-1803 

Midwest Bluegrass Festival Aug 27-28, 
Citizen Potawafornl Nation Powwow Camp- 
grounds. (405) 391-2338 

STILLWATER 

Payne County Expo Center 45 1 8 Expo Circle 
E. July 5-10, National Gelbvlsh Cattle Show. July 
22 24. Sooner State Dairy Show, Aug 23-28, 
Payne County Fair (405) 377-1 275 
OSU Animal Science Field Days July 
1 3-1 5, OSU Animal Science Arena. (405) 
743-3697 

Meet Me in St. Louis July 14 18, 21 -25, Town 
and Gown Theatre. (405) 372-91 22 

Eskimo Joe's 29th Anniversary Celebration 

July 19-25, Eskimo Joes. (405) 377-0799 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center East on Willis Road 
off U.S. Hwy 62, July 1-3, 8-10, 15-17,22-24, 
29-3 1 , Aug 5-7, 1 2- 1 4, 19-21. 26-28, Troll of 
Tears Drama. July 1 0, Indian Arts Appraisal Day. 
July 10, Usdi Fest (918) 456-6007 
Annual Spiritual Arts Festival July 24, Spar- 
row Hawk Village. (9 1 8] 456-342 1 
Illinois River Balloon Fest Aug 20-2 1 , Tuhiequoh 
Municipal Airport. (918) 453-9958 


Junior Rodeo Aug 20-21, Rodeo Grounds. 
(918) 458 0460 

TULSA 

Expo Square 4 1 45 E 2 1 si Si. July 8-1 0, Youth 
World Palomino Championship Horse Show. 
July 16-18, Heart of Tulsa Arts & Crafts Show. 
July 20-25, American Buckskin World Cham- 
pionship Show. July 23-25, Hunting & Fishing 
Show. July 28-Aug 1, Tuba Holiday Circuit 
Quarter Horse Show, Aug 5-8, Morgan Horse 
Show. Aug 6-8, 2NR Tech Expo Aug 13-15, 
Intertribal Indian Club of Tulsa Powwow of 
Champions, Aug 21, Nature Conservancy's 
Wild Brew 2004. Aug 2 1-22, Sooner Gun & 
Knife Show. Aug 23-29, just Between Friends 
Consignment Sale. Aug 26-29, Notional Snaffle 
Bit Breeders Championship Futurity. Aug 27-29, 
Green Country RV Boat Show & Sale, (91 8) 
744-1 1 1 3 

Hallett Motor Racing Circuit 2232 South No- 
gales Ave. July 3-4 , SCGA Reg iona [/National 
Racing. July 17-1 8, CMRA Motorcycle Racing 
July 24-25, COMMA/Legends High Speed 
Touring Aug 6-8, Kart Go Kart Nationals, 
Aug 14-15, NASA Sports Cars Racing. (918) 
583-1134 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 South Rock- 
ford Road, July 1-Aug 15, American Realism in 
the 1 920s, '30$, arid '4Gs: Prints and Drawings 
from the Permanent Collection. Aug 22-31, Ron 
King and Circle Press: Artists' Books from the 
Permanent Collection. (918) 749-7941 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2nd St. 
July 2, 3, 6, 8-10, Guys & Dolls. July 15-18, 
22-24, Always, .Patsy Cline. July 16-17, 23-24, 
Baraka Mundf, (918) 596-71 11 

River West Festival Park 3 1 st and Riverside 
Dr. July 4, Tulsa Salutes Freedom. July 1 3, 
Starlight Band Concert: Christmos in July, 
(918) 596-2001 

Summer's 5th Night July 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 
Aug 5, 12, 19, 26, Utica Square. (918) 
742-553 1 

Oklahoma! and Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers July 1 Aug 21 , Discovery land! (91 8) 
245-6552 

Friday Series Concerts July 9, Aug 6, LaFortune 
Park Gardens. (918) 596-8620 

Bonsai Workshop July 17, Tulsa Garden 
Center. (918) 746 5125 

Bring Out Your Best: The Ultimate Make- 
over Expo Aug 13-14, Tuba Event Center. 
(918) 388-5318 

VINITA 

Craig County Fair Aug 3-7, Craig County Fair- 
grounds. (918) 256-5851 

Summer Fest Aug 7, Downtown. (91 8) 256- 
7133 

Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo Aug 24-28, Ameri- 
can Legion Rodeo Complex. (91 8) 256-7133 



THE HILLS 
ARE ALIVE 


With toes tapping, feet dancing, and 
fiddles playing, musicians throughout 
the Midwest wifi celebrate Oklahoma's 
state musical instrument at the second 
annual Fiddlers Festival. The Oklahoma 
State Fiddlers Association hosts the 
event this August at Western Hills Guest 
Ranch at Sequoyah State Resort Park 
near Wagoner. 

Fiddlers from six years of oge to 
ninety-four will play everything from 
Bob Wills classics like "Take Me Back to 
Tulsa"' and "San Antonio Rose" to a mix 
of western swing songs. An estimated 
five thousand are expected to converge 
at Western Hills for the weekend, filling 
rooms at the ranch, cottages, and bunk- 
house, even camping inside the park 

Following the longtime success of 
the group's winter festival, also held at 
Western Hills, the summer festival will in- 
clude jam sessions and workshops, gos- 
pel hour, evening dances, and plenty of 
fast fiddle playing for two-stepping, line 
dancing, jigging, and waltzing. 

"Well also have a tribute to every 
fiddler at the festival/' says event 
organizer Jim Voss, president of the 
Oklahoma State Fiddlers Association, 
"On Saturday, all the fiddlers in the 
house will join the captain on stage and 
fiddle a tune that will make everyone 
there come out with a smile/' 

— Evan Jensen 

The festival takes place August 12 to 
14. Free daytime admission; $3 admis- 
sion for Friday and Saturday evening 
dances. (918) 772-2545. 
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Summer Camp 

The rickety cabin floor creaking beneath my sandal 
The constant smell of sunblock assaulting my nose 
Children laughing, playing, singing 

5 mores melted to the perfection that only a bonfire can yield 
Memories I look back on to draw a smile 

Summer camp at Lake Murray, the new home of my left water shoe 

The lake is always perfect for canoeing 

The woods, a natural playground for many youth 

So pure, undisturbed by the interruptions that plogue our modern world 

My childhood rests on this gorgeous land 

^Christine Townsend 


Christine Townsend graduated from Norman North High School rn May and wp// offend 
fhe University of Oh/ahomo this foil. 


WOODWARD 

Earl Cromer Western Art July 3 Aug 28, Plains 
Indians & Pioneers Museum <5 BOJ 256-6136 
Farmers Market July 3, 6, 10, 13, 1 7, 20, 24, 
27, 31, Aug 3, 7, 10, 14, 17,21,24, 28,31, 
Corner of 9th and Texas. (580) 254-8521 
Elks Rodeo July 21-24, Woodward Elks Rodeo 
Arena in Crystal Beach Pork. [580] 256-8202 

OUT & ABOUT 

ADA Western Heritage Week, Aug 2-7. Cilywide 
(580) 436-1600 

ANADARKO American Indian Exposition, Aug 
2-7, Fairgrounds. (405) 247-6651 
ANADARKO Wichita Annual Dance, Aug 1 2-15, 
Wichita Tribal Park. (405) 247-2425 
ARDMORE Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 600 Lake 
Murray Drive. Aug 4-8, The Masters Champion- 
ship Finals Showdown. Aug 5-7, Great American 
Wild West Show. (580) 223-2541 
ATOKA Atoka Trailriders Rodeo, July 29-3 1 , Stole 
Hwy 3 North. (580) 889-7836 
BETHANY Spin Your Wheels Bike Ride, Aug 1 4 
The Children's Center (405) 789-67 1 1 
BRISTOW Western Heritage Days Rodeo, Aug 
13-14, Bristow Sports Complex. [918] 367- 
3469 

BROKEN ARROW Gatesway International Bal 
toon Festival, Aug 6-8, N$U Campus. [91 8] 
259-3598 

CHANDLER Lincoln County Trade Days, July 16- 
18, Aug 13 15, Citywide. [405] 258-3215 
CHECOTAH Castles on ihe Beach, July 3, Lake 
Eufaula Stale Park. (918) 689-4607 
CHICKASHA Oklahoma State Fiddlers Show, July 
1 1 and Aug 8, Borden Community Center. [405] 
224-4261 

CLIARVIEW Open Rodeo, Aug 7-8, Memorial 
Arena (405) 786-2439 

CLINTON PRC A Rodeo, July 23-24. Rodeo Arena. 
(580) 323-2222 

CLINTON Hot Dog Daze, July 24, Downtown. 
(580] 323-2222 


CONCHO Oklahoma Indian Nation Powwow, 
Aug 6-8. Powwow Grounds* (405) 262- 

8839 

COOKSON Cookson Jubilee, July 16-17, Ten- 
killer Area Community Organization. (918) 
457-4390 

COWETA Christmas in Jufy, July 9-17, Downtown 
(918) 486-2748 

COWETA Chamber Health Fair, Aug 7, High 
School Gymnasium, [918] 486-2513 
CUSHING FRCA Rodeo, July 9-10. Rodeo Fair- 
grounds (918) 225-20 10 
DAVIS Summer Fest, July 4, Wolf Field [580) 
369-2402 

DISNEY The Elijah Factor, July 1-Aug 2 \ , Picture 
in Scripture Amphitheater [918] 435-8207 
DURANT Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival, July 
1-31 , Southeastern Oklahoma State University. 
(580) 745-2860 

EDMOND Angel House Pond & Garden Tour, July 
17 18, Citywide. (405) 330-9278 
EUFAULA Whole Hawg Days, July 30-31. Cily- 
wide. (918) 689-2791 

FORT GIBSON Fort Gibson Run, Aug 2 1 , Down- 
town. [918] 478-4730 

GUYMON Texos County Free Fair, Aug 1 8-21 , 
Fairgrounds. [580] 339-5446 
HOBART Crazy Doys,. July 3, Downtown. (580) 
7 26-2553 

HODGEN Talking Trees Campground & Health 
Spa, 53 157 U S Hwy 59. July 3, Aqua Golf 
Shootout. July 4, Independence Day Radio 
Control Toy Boat Races [91 8} 653-2 1 87 
HOLLIS Block-Eyed Pea Festival, Aug 14, Down- 
town. (580] 688-2419 

HUGO Grant's Oklahoma Bluegross Festival, Aug 
4-7, Salt Creek Park [580] 326-5598 
JAY Notional Huckleberry Festival, July 3, Down 
town, (918) 253-8698 

JAY joy Cruise Night, Aug 14, Cilywide. (91 8] 
253-8698 

JENKS Saturday Jenks Farmers' Market, July 1-Aug 
31, 301 E Main. (918] 299-5005 
KAW CITY Kaw Nation Powwow, Aug 6-8, Was- 
hungah Boy on Kaw Lake. (580) 269-2552 


KINGFISHER Christmas in July Workshop, July 
24, Chisholm Trail Museum, [405) 375-5176 
LONE GROVE Open-Air Gospel Singing, July 3, 
Country Tabernacle (580) 657-3 1 83 
MANGUM Antique Cor Show, Aug 14, Court- 
house Lawn (580) 782-2958 
MEDFORD Medford Fun Pest, July 10 r Municipal 
Airport. [580) 395-2823 
MEDICINE PARK Medicine Park's Birthday Cel- 
ebration, July 3, Gtywide. [580) 529-2974 
MIAMI Oklahoma Eight-Man All-Star Football 
Game, July 17, NEO Robertson Field (918) 
542-4435 

MIAMI Route 66 Sidewalk Sale, July 17, Main 
Street. (918) 542-4435 

MIDWEST CITY Oklahoma Chili Champion- 
ship, July 10, Joe Barnes Regional Park. (405) 
739-1293 

MOUNTAIN PARK Mountain View Free Fair, Aug 
12-14, Tolbert Park. (580) 347-3213 
OOLOGAH Will Rogers Fly-In, Aug 1 5, Will Rog- 
ers Birthplace Ranch. (918) 341-0719 
PAULS VALLEY Wild Horse & Burro Adoption 
Day, July 13, Aug 10. Wild Horse & Burro 
Adaption Center. (405] 790-1009 
PAWHUSKA Roundup Clubs' Cavalcade Rodeo, 
July 13-18, Fairgrounds. (918) 287-1208 
PORTER Porter Peach Festival, July 16-17, Down- 
town. (918) 519-2337 

PURCELL Purcell Lake 5K Run, July 3, Purcell City 
lake. (405] 527-71 28 

RUSH SPRINGS Watermelon Festival, Aug 1 4, 
Jeff Davis Park. (580) 476-3 T03 
SAND SPRINGS The Ties That Bind, July 1-Aug 
21, Gallery 107. (918) 245-7107 
SAND SPRINGS Rummage to Riches, Aug 7, 
420 Plaza Court. (918] 246-2567 
SAPULPA Concert on the Corner, July 29, 
Martha's Corner (918) 224-5709 
SPENCER Old-Fashioned Ice Cream Social, Aug 
28, Spencer Museum. (405) 771-4576 
STROUD Mid-Summer Madness 5K Raad Race, 
Walk, or Roll, July 17, High School. [918] 
968-9515 

TISHOMINGO Catfish Scramble, Aug 7-8, Tisho- 
mingo Golf Course. (580) 371-2604 
VALLIANT Watermelon Festival, Aug 7, City Park. 
(580) 933-5050 

VELMA Old Settler's Picnic, Aug 4-7, Citywide, 
(580] 444-3304 

WI5TER Gar Rodeo, Aug 2 1 , Lake Wister State 
Park. [918] 655-7756 

YUKON Concerts in the Park July 1-29, Chisholm 
Trail Park, (405] 354-7208 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 

Dates and limes are subject to change; please 
confirm before attending any event The Events Guide 
is a free service published on a space-available 
basis. To be considered, please mail a notice of the 
event that includes date, place, address, and both 
a contact telephone number and a phone number 
that can be published. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months prior to 
publication |i e November/December 2004 eve ms 
must arrive by August 1]. Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73102. Fax (405) 522-4588. Email: 
evenisguide@oklohamatoday.com. We cannot 
take listings over the telephone. 
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GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-866-GPC-OKLA * www.greatplainscountry.com 


^WY\! 

ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME 

complete with: 

151 Rooms * Meeting Space for 300 
Free Local ('alls * Free In- Room Coffee 
Indoor Swimming Pool • Whirlpool 
Steam Room • Sauna * Fitness Room 
Game Room * Shuffleboard 
9 Hole Miniature Golf Course * Ping-Pong 
Payzone Club • Gazebo Restaurant 

1 Milt' from Elk City Golf & Country Club 

loll Free Reservations: 

1-800- HOLED AT 

1 -40 & Hwv. 6 
Elk City, OK 73644 

(580) 225-6637 

Bob and Anna Welcome Ton! 



Come to Elk City for... 


• Your Free Pin 

• Riding the Miniature Train 

• Play Miniature Golf on Historic Route 66 

• Explore Old Town Complex & National 
Route 66 Museum 

• Centennial Carousel 

• Hiking • Biking * Fishing 

Call for a Free Elk City Travel Guide 
1-800-280-0207 
www.elkeitychamber.com 


THE CHISHOLM TRAIL HERITAGE CENTER 

- 

THE CHISHOLM TRAIL ST0BT 
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1 0 0 0 Chisholm Trail Pkwy 
Duncan, OH 73533 





WWW.ONTHECHlSHaLMTHAlL.COM 





iMsnta&utluirJiv invites 




Ncuirtnm wmttfl /nu 

von in explore nml cnioy'lhc minim vfowtvnx 
regional attractiohs. ami gensfons hospitality 
o f Southeastern Oklahoma] 

Home of Beavers Bend State Park , Broken Bow Lake, 
and Mountain Fork and Glover Rivers! 

, , For more information on the McCurtain County 

area call 1-800-52-TREES (1800-528-7337). 



Double Jacuzzis 
Cozy Fireplaces 
Mountain Bikes and 
Canoes included 
Fishing Hiking 

www.Riven EdgcQ>ttJgcs.com 

(580) 244-7296 

LjH tHcd on Huy. 4 east afSmldtviik 
38 milts north of Broken Bow 


Museum ,£ 
Red River 


( 3debraring the artistic 
heritage of native Americans 





HI a.ro.-5 p.m. • Sunday 1 1 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Hwy 70. Sou. I, Bvpa*. at HWY 259 • Idabd, OK 
(580) 28 (>'36 1 6 * www, muse u moftlicnednvcr.org 



Pine 
Meadow 
' Cabins 


Located north of Broken Bow. near the Lake. 
Fireplace • Indoor Hot Tub 


(580) 494-7390 * (800) 733-7829 
pinemeadowcabins.com * cj3480@pine-net.com 


Beavers Ben d Getaways 

iin ' .mrtinuLrt g j j ■ t 


choke ooBcdion of privately owned 
luxury c*ikin rentals less than 4 hours from 

Dallas, Tulsa* Oklakoma City, 

C^nly minutes from Beavers Bend State 
[jrluncl Broken Bow Lake, 

(sso) £44-7296 www, Beavers Ben dGetaways.com 




On the banks of the Glover River 
in <1 remote wilderness setting ... 

Tree Top View Cabins 

Rustic but modern 
cabins * All decks 
overlook Glover tfrrer 
Fully equipped kitchen 
Sleeps 6 * Privacy * John 
Boat or Canoe furnished 
* Good hunting & fishing 

Battiest, OK • (580)241-5599 * www.treetopviewcabins.com 




Whip-Poor-Will I 
Resort 

12 miles north on Hwy 259 

Log Cabins * Golf Packages 
Fudge Factory * Emporium 


HC 75, Box 38 * Broken Bow, OK 
(580) 494-6476 * www.okrcsort.com 
whipcrwii@pinc-nct.com 






Southeastern Oklahoma’s 

McCurtain County... 

The perfect getaway, anyday. 



Home of 

Beavers Bend Resort Park, 
Broken Bow Lake, 

Pine Creek Lake, 
Mountain Fork and Glover Rivers 


Canoeing 
ATV Riding 
Scenic Forest 
Lake, and 
Mountain 
Getaways 


For more information 
on the McCurtain 
County area calf 
1 -800-52-TREES 
or visit 

www.mccurtaincountygetaways.com 






i THEEND 


"I've go) cbigger biles From ihe Greol Soil Plains, sand in my socks from the Lillie 
Sahara, and cholla cactus thorns From the Black Mesa on my pants' legs. 
Where else could that happen?” — J.D. Strong, in The Oklahoman 


Singular Sensations 

ONE-OF-A-KIND PLEASURES AT FOUR STATE PARKS 



VER THINK ABOUT 
climbing cliffs, zooming 
over sand dunes* and setting 
out on a geological dig all in 
the same week? From caves 
filled with bats to caves once 
filled with outlaws, Oklaho- 
ma’s state parks offer both the 
mild and the wild. 

At Robbers Cave Resort 
Park near Wi l burton, notori- 
ous criminals Belle Starr, Jesse 
James, and the Younger Gang 
are said to have made the parks 
secluded bluffs their hideaway 
when oil the lam from the law. 
Today, the park offers guided 
tours of the small cave with a 
big past, 

“The idea that you're trawl- 
ing around the same rocks as 
these well-known outlaws is 
just fun," says park manager 
Ron Parks, 


After a jaunt through the cool 
surrounds of the cave, make 
your way to Buzzard s Roost, 
where the extreme set can rap- 
pel down the sheer lace ol a 
two- h u n d red- foo t- high bluff. 
The less daring should stick 
around the Roost until dark, 
when the parks astronomical 
opportunities bring the vast 
country sky closer than ever. 



To rev up your idea of na- 
ture, head to the dunes of Li trie 
Sahara. In Wavnoka, Little Sa- 
hara State Park is located on 
1,400 acres of sand. Off-road 
enthusiasts flock to the dunes 
to bounce among the curves. 

Because the park is open 
twenty-four hours a day, a set 
of headlights are all you need 
to continue the fun well into 
the night. The independently 
owned Little Sahara Tours, 
located within the park, offers 
guided dune buggy rides for 
all ages. 

Craving more unique experi- 
ences? Trade sand lor salt with a 
visit to Great Salt Plains State 
Parkin Jet, Formed millions of 
years ago, the 1 1 ,000-acre salt 
fiats are the result of repeated 
seawater flooding in the area. 
Each year Irom April 1 to Oc- 




tober 15, visitors can dig for 
c he ab u n d a n t h ou rgl ass -shaped 
selenite— a crystallized form ol 
gypsum found just beneath the 
salty surface of the plains. 

At Alabaster Caverns State 
Park in Freedom, home to one 
of the world's largest natural 
gypsum caves, explorers can 
experience the dark dwellings 
of five bat species. 

Although usually opened 
for tours year-round, the 
main cave will be closed until 
October 2004 while the park 
completes a $738,000 upgrade 
of the cavern s lighting system. 



Think you've seen all our 
state parks have to oiler? 
Think again. You never know 
what adventures can be found. 
Get out there and explore. 

— Andrea Ix>pez 
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Time lines charter service 

is available to get your next family, group 
or office excursion moving. Whatever the 
occasion or destination, Time Lines Charter 
Service can get you there. 

And getting there is half the fun on our elite 
fleet of Time Lines motorcoaches. You can relax 
and enjoy the ride with state-of-the-art amenities 
(that vary from coach to coach), and a 
professional, uniformed staff that hold your 
comfort and safety as their number one priority. 

The journey of a lifetime awaits. So call Time 
Lines Charters and Kaleo Tours today, and let 
our 75 plus years of experience in the group & 
charter travel industry work for you. 


OKLAHOMA 


Imagine THE ECHO of an ancient 
herd of buffalo thundering across the 
golden foothills of the Wichitas. Or 
humming along with stirring symphonies 
and classic melodramas performed under 
the stars. Or watching 
the sinking Oklahoma 
sun set fire to the sky 
behind the towering 
facade of an Art Deco 
cathedral. Because if you 
can imagine it. Time Lines 
and Kaleo Tours can take 
you there. 

We have tour 

itineraries to hundreds of amazing destinations 
(many right here in Oklahoma) available and 
ready to purchase. Or, the creative minds at 
Kaleo can design a unique, custom tour to 
anywhere in the world just for you and your 
special group. Regardless of your travel needs, 
y one call to Kaleo puts it all together for you. 


nrf rh 


1 M 


TOUR 


COMPANY 


405-7 41-TIME * WWW.COTIMEUNES.COM 





Now you can dioose OG&E Wind Power for some or all of your electricity. 


It's dean > renewable and effident. A small commitment — as little as 
1 00 kilowatt-hours per month for a year — could have the same environmental benefit as planting half 
an acre of trees. With your help, wind power can become an important part of Oklahoma's economy and 

energy portfolio. 

Signing up is a breeze. Just call 272- 1010 in the Oklahoma City area, 
or 1-800-522-0280 outside the Oklahoma City area, or sign up at www.oge.com. 

Ifs a wind-win for Oklahoma's future. 



